





| on picture you take of 
WAACS, WAVES or SPARS, 
Soldiers, Sailors or Airmen, is 
a good picture of Americans 
at war. Your Argus will give 
you a personal record of the 
determination of Americans 
to win the war. 

Use your Argus with care. 
Save vital film and make each 
picture a “Good Picture.” 


AWARDED TO PLANT 2 
OPTICAL DIVISION 


Good Pictures 
This 56-page booklet is published by Argus 
to help solve the problems of exposures, lens, 
films, etc. Get your copy by sending 25c 
to Argus, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Dept. C. 


Fine American Cameras 



















HEN you’ve got rich, velvety blacks 

to hold, and sparkling highlights to 
bring out... you can count on reliable Ansco 
Brovira paper for real help in your projection 
printing. 


Brovira’s clean-working emulsion is easy to 
handle, It has great latitude and high speed. 
Its tones can be modified by manipulation 
during development, and by after-treatment 


in many toning solutions. 


That is why Brovira is so ideally suited to so 


many different uses. 


A variety of popular surfaces is available. For 
example, you’H find Royal, with its egg-shell 


surface and slight sheen, an excellent choice 


for a wide range of subject material—por- 


Majestic...even on paper 








traits, landscapes, pictorials and many others. 


So try Brovira soon. Your enlargements 
will reach a new peak of beauty. Ansco, — 
Binghamton, New York. A Division of 

General Aniline & Film Corporation. 








Ansco 


(FORMERLY AGFA ANSCO) 


BROVIRA PAPER 








KEEP YOUR EYE ON ANSCO—FIRST WITH THE FINEST 
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“It’s a Weapon—Soldier” 


“Yes, that runt of a shovel is a weapon . . . and 
after it’s saved your life a time or two, you'll 
have a healthy respect for it. 


“There are tricks to using it, too . . . tricks 
you'll learn by watching movies of guys scooping 
out foxholes and slit trenches in the side of a 
nameless hill in Italy. 


“That movie .. . and reel on reel of others. . . 
will train you to pick the best place for a 
foxhole . . . when to dive into it . . . how to fight 
from it . . . how to use every shrub and rock 
and tree and hillock for cover and concealment.” 


Practically every Filmosound Projector that we 
make today ends up in a camp or on a battle 
front . . . to do its part in training men or to bring 
them welcome bits of home with movies. Every 
Filmo Camera enlists in the services ... to film 
war tactics for the millions still in camp. Thou- 
sands of secret devices that we never made before 
are giving pilots and gunners and ships’ crews an 
important edge over the enemy they’re whipping. 


...and, your home movies will have to wait. 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; 
Hollywood; Washington, D.C.; London. Est. 1907. 


*Opti-onics is OPT Ics . . . electrONics 

. - mechanICS, It is research and 
engineering by Bell & Howell in these 
three related sciences to accomplish 
many things never before possible in 


war or peace. 
#*Trade-mark registered 


%, A 
Yay vou sue” 


bell s Howell 





“Sunday, Monday and Always” 
New Opportunities Come to 
Students of New York’s famed 
School of Modern Photography 





1. MUSIC for photog- 
graphy careerists is 
the cheerful ring of op- 
portunity knocking on 
their door Never be- 
fore have we looked 
on so bright horizons. 
Nowhere is this so ap- 
parent as at New York's 
reat cosmopolitan 
CHOOL OF MODERN 
PHOTOGRAPHY. Typical 
is the case of student 
JULES APPLEBAUM, 
whose free lance as- 
signments (see photo 
of Sinatra, above) are helping to pay his modest tuition fees. 


2. Amazing? Yes! But not 
unusual is the’ success 
.« story of CHARLES Farr, 
«who was graduated from 
%Sfhe ScHooL oF MODERN 
‘PHOTOGRAPHY eleven 
months ago. Fresh from 
school, Farr joined famed 
Victor Keppler as assistant, 
then added to his stature 
in the studios of George 
Platt-Lynes. Mr. Farr has 
just opened his own com- 
mercial studio on New 
York’s fashionable 57th 
Street. -His first major 
photograpliic solo is a choice assignment from one of 
America’s swankiest magazines. Good luck, Mr. Farr! 


3. Best Acknowledgment of the es- 
teem in which the SCHOOL oF 
MopveERN PHOTOGRAPHY is held 
is the great number of recom- 
mendations that come to us from 
former graduates. Illustrative 
of this is the case of WILLIAM 
CREIGHTON, a former student, 
now doing industrial photogra- 
phy for Bell Aircraft. Creight- 
on’s method of appraising use of 
his approval was to recommend 
an associate photographer on 
the Bell staff, Louise Brown. 
She spent her vacation taking special courses at SMP. 


4. With courses and 
study periods tail- 
ored to meet each 
student’s needs, pro- 
gress is swift, often 
brilliant. Miss Z. 
BENTLEY, after a 
brief course of study 
at the School, has 
been placed with 
Valentino Sarra as 
a color assistant. 


5. Information Please! 
“What about tui- 
tion fees?’ Special- 
ized courses, day 
or evening, are ex- 
ceptionally moder- 
ate. Visit the 
School, or write 
for outline of 
courses. Address 
H. P. Sidel, direc- 
tor, Dept. M3. 


THE SCHOOL OF MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY 
136 East 57th St., New York City 
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Opportunity 
Sir: . 
The Marine Corps needs some additional 
Combat Photographers for Divisions already 
overseas, as well as for those units now forming. 
The work is hard and strenuous, and will appeal 
only to a limited number of individuals. 

Due to the fact that many married men with 
families, formerly draft deferred, are now be- 
ing called into uniform, there may be some 
among your acquaintance who wish to serve 
the Marine Corps in this capacity. If there are, 
will you kindly ask them to contact either the 
writer or Lt. Col. G. McGuire Pierce, Plans & 
Policies Division, Headquarters, U. S. Marine 
Corps, Room 2129 Navy Annex, Arlington, Va., 
briefly stating their photographic and educa- 
tional qualifications, and if possible, the approx- 
imate date they expect to be called into service, 

Paut Dorsey, T/Sgt. USMC, 
Headquarters U. S. Marine Corps, 
Washington, D. C. 





Extra—Here It Is 
Sir: 

A South Pacific gremlin seems to be tearing 
down the work done by Marine Corps engi- 
neers. Unlike the fliers who have hitherto had 
exclusive claim to being beset by the gremlins, 
the Marines offer pictorial proof. The bug 
shown here apparently got into the camera and 
was silhouetted against the film when the photo 
was snapped. 

U. S. Marine Corps, 
Washington, D. C. 


struggle. 


GREMLIN captured after a hard 





BETTER PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EQUIPMENT FOR 
“PRIZE WINNING” 
PICTURES...THAT’S A 
B & J TRADITION 


@ The excellence in design and the sturdy construction 
you find in all B & J photographic equipment is the 
result of over 47 years of service to the industry. Today 
Solar Enlargers and B & J Press Cameras enjoy the 
world wide acceptance of discriminating photographers. 
In B & J Press Cameras you find every essential 
feature for the production of perfect negatives... 
while Solar Enlargers provide you with the means of 
converting those negatives into big, beautiful “prize 
winning” prints. ; 
Catalog on request. Lists many B & J 
items still available from your dealer. 


KEEP BACKING THE ATTACK — BUY MORE BONDS 


Cj) 
[5 1 chile é& \Vameh, ine, 





For BETTER negatives 


shoot with Mazi 


Daylight Flash by Hugh Ackroyd, 
using G-E No. 22 1/100 at F/16 
with yellow filter to cut arc glare. 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra’, Sunday 
10 p. m, EWT, NBC; “The World Today news, every weekday 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS. 


G-‘E MAZDA PHOTOFLASH LAMPS 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


J 


LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK... BUY MORE WAR BONDS—FOR VICTORY 
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MOVIES BETTER THAN EVER- 


Lucky is the soldier camera fan who 
can snatch a spare moment of refuge 
from war with his beloved hobby— 
out where scenes are exciting and sub- 
jects exotic. But when he comes home 
Universal can promise him still other 
photographic thrills. For today Uni- 
versal is employing new skills, pio- 
neering new methods in the unceasing 
production of fine precision instru- 
ments for our armed forces. And to- 
morrow, after Victory, Universal will 
translate these same high achievements 
in optical instruments into a whole 
series of truly great cameras and other 
photographic equipment. Expect your 
mext new camera to be a Universal! 














Press Photogs 
Sir: 

In 1915 a group of New York press pho- 
tographers got together and determined to cre- 
ate a better opinion of their craft in the pub- 
lic mind, The Association functioned chiefly 
as a social group until the middle twenties 
when it became obvious that the profession 
needed a fund for the protection of its mem- 
bers in illness and unemployment. This need 
was emphasized by the illness of a member of 
the Association just at the moment when a 
bank failure tied up the small funds in the 
treasurer's hands and Martin McEvilly, then 
assignment editor of the New York Daily 
News and now a Major in the army in charge 
of all still photography in the entire Signal 
Corps, was appointed to head a committee for 
the Ist Annual Ball. Since then, the Associa- 
tion has staged 14 additional dance and enter- 
tainments the last one being held February 4, 
1944. 

To become a member, a photographer must 
have worked at his trade for five years, two of 
which must have been served on a Metropoli- 
tan paper or syndicate. Officers are nominated 
and: elected as individuals in open meeting 
each spring. Ali of them, with the excep- 
tion of the treasurer and secretary, who re- 
ceive $5.00 per month, serve without pay. 

In 1936, the Press Photographers Associa- 
tion decided to stage an Exhibit of their work. 
A committee’ was chosen and the Ist Annual 
Exhibit was under way. Space for the show 
was donated by Rockefeller Center in one of 
the main mezzanines in Radio City. Admission 
was free. Over 100,000 people attended the 
show and it became the talk of the industry. 
In 1937 the show was again held in Radio 
City and as before admission was free. This 
time the attendance was over 150,000. In 1939 
and 1940 the Empire State Building was the 
site of the exhibit. A huge loft was donated 
and thousands of people lined up in the street 
waiting their turn to see the show free of 
charge. 

In 1940, the members of the Association de- 
cided that the show would go commercial. Ar- 
rangements were made with the Museum of 
Science and Industry in Radio City and the 
Association staged its sixth annual exhibit 
which turned out to be a financial as well as 
artistic success. Admission was 25c and cata- 
logues sold for 10c. The 7th and 8th exhibits 
were also staged at the Museum and to date 
the attendance at the combined shows total 
well over 1,000,000. The 9th annual exhibit 
will be held from March 25th to April 23rd, 
again at the Museum of Science and Industry. 
The average number of prints hung is 650. 
The show consists of 6 classes: spot news, fea- 
ture, sports, Speedlite, portrait and personality 
and pictorial. 

On entering the armed services members are 
presented with a check for $100. 25% of its 
membership is now serving in the armed forces 
all over the world. 

Press Photographer’s Association, 


Joseru Costa, President, 
Room 1807 N. Y. Daily News Bldg. 









PROJECTORS 


Show 2”x2” Color Slides 
at Their Best 


le condensing light sys- 
E. Projectors assures 
lumination over bos 
entire screen area. he 
watt AK Projector for s —_ 
slides only, and the bm P “9 
Projectors for slidefilms 


slides, are avail- 
able now f or 
essential civilian 
uses. Write for 
details regard- 
ing the proce- 
dure for pur- 
chasing. 







The trip 
tem in S.V. 
maximum il 














— including 2” x2” color slides,edu-  - 
cational slidefilms and projectors, 








NLARGE your collection of Koda- 
chromes with color slides from the 
S.V.E. Library. Your dealer has them 
at 50c a slide or in convenient selected 


sets. Also ask him about S.V.E. Pro- 
jectors. Circulars on request. Write 
direct to 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc. 
Dept.3M, 100E. Ohio St, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Get This 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 


on a Famous EDWAL 


Fine Grain Developer 


Offer Expires 
March 31, 1944 


e New Improved Formula 
gives greater contrast and 
superior gradation. 


e Contains Thermo-Salt. Safe 
to use up to 90°F. 


e Requires No Stop Bath at 
Normal Temperatures. 


Order Now — Use 
This Coupon 





Birch-Field's lriscope 
Sir: 

Your “Report” was so nice and friendly that 
these minor errors do not seem worth criticism, 
but, just for the record: 

1. The “blurring” of the image on the 
screen at the time you saw it was due to lack 
of sufficient light. I was using but 100 watts. 
I am now working with 500 and 1000 watts, 
and the detail of the largest images I can pro- 
ject across the studio—about 6 x 6 feet—is clear 
and sharp, and the colors far more brilliant. 
This confirms what the principles indicate, that 
is, the longer the throw, the finer the detail of 
the “point patterns” on the screen. 

2. The exact quotation from Time’s Science 
Editor reads: “It’s a marvelous thing and I 
wish I understood it.” 

3. You state that I, in common with others, 
do not know why the Iriscope works. You may 
be correct. Theories are not really exact knowl- 
edge, but I worked out the theory and princi- 
ples of the Iriscope before constructing the first 
device, and, as it functioned, I naturally con- 
sidered my theory sound. 

It is interesting to note that each of the 
“experts” who have witnessed demonstrations 
have suggested theories of their own. All differ. 

When the situation allows, I shall be glad 
to give to you the complete technical details 
and principles, and then the “wolves” can tear 
them to pieces at their leisure. Meanwhile, 
more power to your esteemed publication. 

C. A. Brrcu-Fiexp, 
New York City. 


For Service Men Using Kodachrome 
Sir: 

I would like to know what to do with ex- 
posed Kodachrome and Kodacolor film in or- 
der to have it processed after exposure. 

Prc. Joun J. Moore. 
439 Bomb. Sqn., 319 Bmb. Gp. 
A.P.O. 520, c/o Postmaster, N. Y. 


© Color film mailed to the Eastman Kodak Co., 
by persons in the Armed Service, outside the 
United States, is automatically sent to the Base 
Censor. From there films are sent to one of the 
Eastman processing laboratories, and are processed 
and censored by the Board of Review. Delivery 
of the processed films will be made, as specified 
to a friend or relative of the addressee who is in 
the States, or to the addressee. If the shipment 
is to be made to a foreign A. P, O., and the pack- 
age weighs over eight ounces, (therefore cannot 
be sent first class mail), a letter must be sent to 
Eastman Kodak Co., requesting the package. Ad- 
ditional postage for this service may be enclosed 
when the film is sent in for processing. The Eastman 


THE EDWAL LABORATORIES, INC. 
Dept. 3M, 732 Federal St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Enclosed is my quarter for a trial quart size pack- 
age of Edwal Thermo-Fine Developer. Note: Offer 
good in U. S. and Canada only. 


Kodak Company suggests that because of POD 
Order 19687, restricting shipments to A. P. O. 
addresses, it is better to have films returned to a 
domestic address.—ED. 


To a Mountaineer 
Dear Georgia: 
Anyway, the Ansco picture, on page 3, is 
right side up. We're sharp now. 
THE EDITORS. 














OFFICIAL U. S. SIGNAL CORPS PHOTOGRAPH 


Photography mirrors 
an America worth 


fighting for 


A Defender advertisement dedi- 
cated to the freedoms for which 
America fights . .. and which Amer- 
icon photographers have recorded 
30 often with their comeras. 


You wanted a picture that would express 
the quiet way in which Americans at home 
were helping to win the war . . . and this 
was it. Here were the fruits of the harvest, 
symbolizing the products of millions of 
Victory Gardens. Here you could portray 
the housewife’s vital part in food conserva- 
tion. This was the picture you had been 
waiting for . . . for which you had been 
saving your Defender Film and Paper... 
a picture that called for all your skill as a 
photographer . . . and the best materials 
with which to work. 


Here is a picture, too, that represents at its 
source Freedom from Want which we in 
America have pledged to the oppressed and 
enslaved . . . and for which free men are 
fighting on all the battlefronts of the world. 


Defender 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO. + ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 


All dozen packages of Defender Papers cre now supplied in the handy opening Rip-Strip envelopes. Look for the trade-merk: Defender Rip-Strip. 
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CARMEN MIRANDA was a willing subject for seventeen-year-old Ben Mitchell whose stage and 
screen pictures brought him national prominence while still in high school. 
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at the Algonquin, looking at each 

other without batting an eye. On 
a foot stool, facing them, a boy was 
squirming under his loud checked sports 
coat, one size too large. The editors con- 
tinued to regard each other evenly, until 
one winked. The other gave an imper- 
ceptible nod, and with the complete un- 
derstanding of two professional hawks they 
turned to the boy on the foot stool 


T WO EDITORS sat in a hotel room 


He had committed the unforgivable, 
unforgetable sin of the bemused amateur 
photographer by submitting a group of 
identical prints to two competing editors 
both of whom had OK’d payment and 
wired “Your material accepted. Con- 
gratulations.” 

A coin spun in the air and one of the 
editors went off for a drink. Unable to 
hide himself on the footstool and with 
only one adversary, the boy got up and 
began to edge quietly to the door. 

“Sit down.” 


“What are you two going to do?” 


“Give the money for your pictures to 
a worthy cause. Know any?” 


“Me.” said the boy, Ben Mitchell. 


When Ben Mitchell was twelve, he 
was hot licking a clarinet and, you guessed 
it, the neighbors complained bitterly. His 


. father slipped him a 2-A Brownie, or the 


right to board someplace: ‘else. That was 
five and a half years ago, and when Ben 
looks back his. ‘only regret is that he 
didn’t own a~camera until he-was prac- 
tically grown. 

“At eight. I should have had one. 
That’s four more years of experience that 
would be behind me.” 

A year after Ben received his Brownie, 
a magazine, Young America, gave him 
first prize for the best snap made by a 


Ben Mitchell at Seventeen 
“WHEN I TOLD Mr. Bogart,” says Ben, “that 
I wanted a picture of him looking really tough, 
he started making all kinds of gruesome faces 
and ‘had everybody on the set laughing. Then 
I took a shot of him holding a cigarette. While 
he held the cigarette the smoke got in’ one eye, 
making him shut it. Looking through my camera 
I saw exactly What I wanted and fired away.” 





New York City school boy. The S.P.C.A. 
awarded him second prize in its annual 
national contest for animal pictures, and 
Parade magazine kept him in the money 
with third prize. 

The next year the New York City 
Park Department gave him first prize 
in its annual picture contest that drew 
10,000 pictures. That settled any remain- 
ing doubts in his mind about clarinets, 
and Ben began his professional career 
as a photographer working as an errand 
boy for a commercial studio, Muller, 
King and Weese. They tried to keep him 
out of the dark room, but succeeded only 
in extracting breakage fees from his $8 
weekly pay. Some weeks Ben broxe even. 

He mooched a Leica, by those irre- 
pressible ways that youngsters get things 
they want, stuck the words “PRESS” in 
his hat and wandered backstage ot the 
Broadway show “Sons of Fun” where 
everybody thought he was one of the cast. 
Ollie Johnson mugged at him and Ben 
made pictures. He sent them to Ollie who 
ordered a set. That made Ben a Back 


Stage Photographer and he spert his 


SOME OF THE GIRLS at the Warner Bros. 


evenings learning how to get past door- 
men in Broadway alleys. All the hig na- 
tional picture magazines used his work, 
but Life Magazine said on receiving his 
application, that he was too young to be 
their editor. Successively they turned him 
down on smaller positions, but did give 
him a letter to Bernie Williams, publicity 
manager of Warner Brothers, Hollywood. 
“Here is a fine lad,” they said, “and he 
will make a good office boy.” 

Ben sold enough pictures to Life to 
finance a West Coast trip by the thumb 
route, but Bernie Williams said “No,” 
they had enough office boys. He sent Ben 
to Paul Hesse where he applied for a job 
as dark room assistant. “There were two 
applicants,” Ben said, “a girl and my- 
self. I brought 246 pictures, and a copy 
string. The girl didn’t have a darned 
thing, but you know Hollywood. She 
got the job.” 

Ben stayed in Hollywood for nine weeks 
and Bernie Williams gave him a pass to 
take pictures of, stars on the lot, plus a 
guide to say that he really was a pho- 
tographer. The guide bought a dozen pic- 


studios waiting for their call to go on stage. 
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tures that Ben made of him posing with 
some of the stars and passed them along 
to an. agent who has since put the guide 
into the movies as an actor. Life began 
to receive packets of pictures each week 
from Ben showing what he was doing in 
Hollywood, and they used his work. On 
the heels of this, Click, Pic, Photoplay, 
came to Ben Mitchell for intimate human 
interest pictures of the stars. 

At sixteen he was in the money, and 
now at seventeen and a quarter he is 
beginning to think he needs an education. 

Mr. Mueller, his old friend and coun- 
sellor, at Mueller, King, Weiss Studio, 
has been after Ben. “I want you to learn,” 
said Mr. Mueller, “why certain photogra- 
phers are great and what made them so.” 
Together, they looked at the early pic- 
tures of Alfred Eisenstaedt. 

“The thing that made Eisenstaedt,” 
says Mr. Mueller, “and the thing that 
makes him today, is his point of view. Of 
course, his technique is vastly improved. 

“What he had to offer the world, and 
what you must offer the world, Ben, if 
you are to amount to something as a 
photographer, is a point of view. 

“Let me show you,” said Mr. Mueller, 


as he and Ben went over the early Eisen- 
staedt pictures, “just what I mean.” 

Among the early Eisenstaedt’s there 
was a group of pictures taken at a fashion- 
able Swiss resort. One showed three chil- 
dren aged between five and six, eating. 
They were dressed quite well, but their 
manners were something else again. Be- 
hind the three children were the Maitre 
d’Hotel and four waiters attending them. 
The expressions on the faces of the 
waiters showed what they thought of the 
children. 

Another picture, at the same hotel, 
showed a lady dressed in high style, 
ready for skiing, standing on the veranda, 
looking out at the mountains. On her 
face was a haughty, supercilious stare. 
There was another picture of the same 
lady, asking for mail at the hotel desk 
and another picture of her, sitting read- 
ing a book. In each case her expression 
was identical. By letting this lady make 
an unconscious pattern with her expres- 
sion, Eisenstaedt exposed her just as 
though she were a butterfly fastened to a 
pin under glass. 

Mr. Mueller has been preaching to 
Ben to learn more about the world and 








(Above) 

“WHEN I MADE this picture,” writes Ben, “‘it 
wasn’t supposed to be a ‘pattern’ picture. I 
just saw six men at work, layin a brick wall, 
and I thought, look at those fellows at $9.00 
per day; no wonder a brick wall costs so much. 
Then I saw the shadows of the superstructure 
made a pattern and that a nearby tree had a 
branch almost duplicating that pattern. I left 
the ‘idea’ part go and went after the pattern.” 


eventually to come to certain conclusions 
about it, and then to give out this point 
of view in what he sees. 

Ben’s point of view right now, like that 
of any boy approaching eighteen is di- 
vided 3 ways: Army, Navy and Marines. 
Whichever will let Ben run a camera gets 
the nod, and he’s willing to double in 
brass to be trained by the Signal Corps. 





*He’s so used to the camera and to me,” says 
I am trying now for pictures of people 


I 


BEN'S LITTLE BROTHER is his favorite subject. 


Ben, “that he doesn’t pay any attention to either of us. 
doing things that all of us have done and so we recognize ourselves in the camera’s subject. 


suppose that’s old stuff to Minicam readers.” 
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French government 


accredited to the 


“ OU leave your cameras in the car, 
gentlemen!” Such were the in- 
structions given to us, in severe 

tones, when we stopped at the gate of 

Le Vernet, perhaps the most notorious of 

all French concentration camps. 

The group of newspapermen who, with 
faces as long as a rainy day, obediently 
stripped themselves of their cameras, con- 
sisted of a few carefully. selected foreign 
correspondents, reluctantly authorized by 
the Laval Government at Vichy to make a 
tour of the French internment camps. The 
Head of the Vichy Police was so anxious 
lest anything might “go wrong” in the 
course of this sight-seeing tour that he 
decided to take us around personally. 


@ SECRET SNAPSHOTS - 


THIS pompous guard stood at attention while I took his picture never suspecting my real cen- 


ter of interest, the miserable unfortunates lined up along the 








filthy barracks in the background. 
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So there we were, after a good many 
difficulties, at the entrance to the famous 
camp, and they forbade you to take photo- 
graphs! No, I certainly couldn’t leave it 
at that! Throughout the fifteen years 
which I had spent as a newsman, the 
camera had been my ever faithful com- 
panion; I had overcome some greater 
difficulties than this prohibition here. . . . 
Had I not taken a strictly forbidden snap- 
shot of Mussolini? . . . Had I not stig- 


matized good old Marshal Pétain soundly 
asleep in his car during a military parade? 


What about my picture made in occu- 
pied Paris under the very nose of the Ger- 
mans? Or the indiscreet view taken at the 
Vichy “Hotel des Ambassadeurs” of the 


world’s strangest “diplomatic valise,” con- 
taining “George Washington’s Instant 
Coffee” and Nestle’s evaporated milk in- 
stead of secret documents? As the years 
passed by, more and more things became 
forbidden for the journalist and press 
photographer in good old Europe. I didn’t 
carry cameras hidden in my button-hole, 
or use any such tricks; all I needed was a 
35-mm, camera, some nerve, and a good 
deal of psychology. 

In situations where no one dares take 
photographs, those in charge of controlling 
you will not even suppose that you might 
dare to dare. Every human being 
adores being photographed. In this con- 
nection, even the cop or sleuth who ought 


IN FRENCH CONCENTRATION CAMPS — 


AT RIVESALTES I managed to shoot straight into the faces of a rebellious group of prisoners. The 
sleuth with the cane was so nervous that he didn’t notice. 
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INTERNEE'S attention was drawn by Tom’s call 
long enough for me to open my coat slightly, 
thus getting an opportunity for this closeup 
human document. 
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to prevent picture making, is to be con- 
sidered as a human being. 

So, there at the gate of the concentra- 
tion camp Le Vernet, our cameras were 
resting quietly in the car. Fortunately, I 
had sense enough to equip myself with 
two cameras for this trip; one had been 
confiscated, the other still hung from a 
strap under my coat. It was a little. “Wel- 
tini II,” an up-to-date small-film camera, 
provided with an f :2.8 “Tessar” lens, and 
loaded with 35-mm. Kodak Super-XX, 
purchased in the French black market. 

While still in the car, I had made an 
arrangement with the French correspond- 
ent of an important U. S. news agency. 
I cannot give his name here, since he is a 
prisoner of the Germans now. Let’s call 
him Tom. The idea was that each time 
I gave a cough, Tom was to do some- 
thing, such as start walking in the wrong 
direction, ask a silly question, and the 
like; shortly, he was to draw attention to 
himself just for the second I would need 
tod open my coat the slightest bit and press 
the shutter. My camera was adjusted for 
an average distance of 10 yards, with the 
lens opening at f:11. Of course, I couldn’t 
think of using a finder under the circum- 
stances. You could just turn in the direc- 
tion of the object you wanted and fur- 
tively press the button at the psychological 
moment. 

I won’t pretend that I wasn’t excited. 
If I was caught, there would be a hell of 
a mess. I would be arrested, my precious 
cameras seized, they might even intern me. 
But I was driven by the hunter’s passion 
as well as by the professional hunger for 
truth, and what a newspaperman would 
I have been, had [I let the opportunity 
escape me! 

Luckily, one of my first shots was made 
with the cooperation of a candid gen- 
darme. I stayed a few steps behind the 
others and asked him whether it was per- 
mitted to take photographs of this part of 
the camp, putting it as if he had been 
the only one enti#tled to grant such per- 
mission. “As a rule it’s forbidden,” he 
vaguely answered. “Well, in that case 
I’m only going to take a snapshot of 








IN ANOTHER camp, at Rivesaltes, we were witnesses to a kind of rebellion. 


At the sight of the 


newspapermen, the women and children interned there had broken through the line of guards and 


came running towards us, crying out their various grievances. 


and the “front” restored. 


you”—I said amiably. And my good gen- 
darme thereupon stood at attention and 
posed splendidly for a picture whose main 
subject was the sad camp scene behind. 


I have often taken pictures while look- 
ing straight into the victim’s face, dis- 
charging the camera hanging near my’ 


stomach while doing so. If you look 
straight into a man’s eyes, he will either 
look back at you or cast his eyes down, 
according to the state of his nerves. He 
will rarely notice the infinitely slight move 
required for the simultaneous exposure. 


Not long ago in Marseilles I was ar- 
rested because my Vichy credentials made 
the police commissioner think that I was 
a German. When he recognized his mis- 
take, he let me go without asking me what 


The guards were soon reinforced 


I had in my camera. 

At the famous Riom trial it was forbid- 
den to take photographs. I tried to pass 
for a fool; arose during the trial and took 
my pictures. Unfortunately, the trick 
didn’t work and I had to destroy the film. 


At Genoa, Fascists smashed my camera 
and gave me a sound thrashing. 


There was only one big occasion in my 
life that I refrained from recording with 
my camera. This was in June, 1940, when 
I left Paris on foot and fled southward, 
together with about five million civilians 
and soldiers along the bleeding highways 
of France. The tragedy was such that I 
would have felt it a sacrilege to fuss 
around with a camera. I certainly missed 
an unforgettable report! 
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LIGHT 


MAKES THE PICTURE 


A.P.S.A.m 


STANTON 


“she is everything.” And with flut- 
tering hands he gently imitates a 
ray of light doing its stuff. Dominic makes 
the finest, most exciting flower photo- 
graphs of anyone since the days when 
Christine Fletcher was storming the salons. 


‘| IGHT,” exclaims my friend Chiesa, 


Light is everything; it is the most im- 
portant single factor in the making of a 
good photograph. All the chemistry you 
need may be obtained from the cans and 
bottles of prepared developers and fixers 
that the big companies put out—even the 
toners you may want. But you must see 
everything in terms of light. 

Often I tell that to my audiences. They 
sit quietly polite. But when I show photo- 
graphs, point out the things light has done, 
they sit up with a jerk; stick their ears out; 
lean forward in their chairs. 


This is new to most of them for there is 
but scant literature on the subject of light. 
Photography is a chemical process, they 
have been taught. And not knowing that 
the great Stieglitz for years used nothing 
but the nickel MQ tube from the corner 
store, they have accepted it as fact. Usu- 
ally high schools and colleges have a 
science teacher as the sponsor of their 
camera clubs. It is a chemical process, say 
many of our prominent pictorialists. That 
is their justification for the liberal use of 
chemical reducers and intensifiers to alter 
the values they obtain. Yet, had they been 
able to see better in terms of light, there 
would have been but little need to improve 
the results, 
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LOeseeer, 


With the exception of the lucky shot, 
every good photograph, regardless of sub- 
ject matter, is made only by an intelligent 
understanding of light. This does not refer 
to the basic effect of light upon the silver 
in our papers and film. It refers to the 
final pictorial effects we get on our paper. 


‘Providing your technique of negative 


dunking and paper processing is reason- 
ably good and you get little or no punch 
in your prints, you don’t understand light. 
If you can’t get the brilliance that Chiesa 
gets or the “mood” that the great Belgian, 
Misonne, gets, you don’t see in terms of 
light. In fact, if your photographic quality 
is poor, blame it on an improper study of 
your subject in terms of light. 

We never photograph the object itself. 
It is the light reflected from the sub- 
ject in varying degrees of intensity that is 
photographed. The more brilliant the 
reflected light, the more brilliant is the 
photograph. When we learn that, the 
color of the object becomes less important 
and less disturbing in obtaining our ends. 

When I ask my audience, “what is 
the color of a white building?” They an- 
swer, with a silly grin, “White.” And it 


“SHADOWS THREE" on the opposite page is 
proof enough that the time worn phrase “shoot 
with the sun over the left shoulder” 
good advice, particularly if the .intent is to 
create a dramatic picture. Try to visualize this 
scene with flat lighting. No picture, right? 


Late afternoon or early morning photographers ~ 


ever alert for the play of light on familiar land- 
marks are the boys who bring back the best of 
atmospheric shots. 





is not © 












does sound silly, a question like that. But 
actually, that building is white only when 
a_good strong light is on it; sunshine, for 
instance. The shadows... are grey, not 
white. An artist knows that. His paintings 
show it. But photographers must know 
more of light than any painter. The 
painter can sit in his studio and paint from 
memory. The camera that can do that 
has never been invented and most likely, 
never will be invented. Light is to the 
photographer, what pigment is to the art- 
ist. When we realize that, the often quoted 
phrase, “painting with light,” becomes 
live and takes on meaning. 

Nor does the camera see as we do. Film 
and paper limitations reproduce shadows 
darker than the eye sees them. Nor does 
the camera have a nose to smell with us: 


MUCH can be learned about light by technical 
exercises such as this, for the photographer 
maintains control over subject matter, lights, 
camera procedure, and darkroom technique. If 
he fails, he can try it again, but soon. 































































































neither does it have a soul to feel with 
us. That is why those gorgeously beautiful 
landscapes, often turn out disappointingly. 
It is a cold, unfeeling instrument unin- 
fluenced by the emotions that color and 
sound and smell create within us. It is 
but a copy device that reproduces liter- 
ally whatever is before it. That is why 
we must see with the “camera eye”. It 
is light that changes objects . . . even 
commonplace ones . . . into things of 
beauty and mystery, that shrouds them 
with romance and glory, that even lends 
sharpness and brilliance. 

Though Chiesa says, “Light, she is 
everything,” and Misonne said it for a 
half century before him, each has clung 
pretty much to the use of his one type 
of light. Yet there are many types for 
many effects. There is the strong, sharp 
light for texture ; the flat light to hide tex- 
ture, the light to create form and round- 
ness ; the light for drama. 

Give me fog and rain and mist, Misonne 
has said. And that is what his pictures 
have been . . . muddy roads, wet pave- 
ments . . . mist obscured landscapes . . . 
pictures of great beauty. During the entire 
half century in which Misonne became 
one of the world’s greatest pictorialists, he 
used but that one type of light. 

His is the type of beauty every one 
understands, the kind of beauty we were 
born loving, the romantic ‘picture of 
“mood” that hides detail, that adds mys- ” 
tery and romance, the kind of picture any 
one can hang on the wall and live with. 

Look at “Onions”. True, to many they 
have no beauty; they are commonplace. 
You might be reminded of corn beef, 
Russian borsch, stew or any other common 
dinner dish. But to others they do have 
beauty. And if they have, it was created 
in great measure by light so used that 
they have strong shadows and intense 
highlights plus a gradual deepening of the 
halftones into the shadows themselves. 

Because the skins of the onions reflect 
a great amount of Slight, they are shiny. 
Potatoes would not shine the same way. 
Their skins do not reflect much light. . . . 
The same applies to a wet pavement or a 
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dry one. The wet pavements that Misonne 
pictured reflected considerable light and 
since he wanted some texture as well -as 
other things, he preferred the wet days. 

Get a sack of onions. Slit the sack with 
a razor blade, clean out the chaff and 
arrange them pleasingly, being sure to 
hide the little ones. Then look at them 
with out any light other than what may 
be in the room. Drag them into the sun- 
light or turn on your floods. Watch how 
they change. Watch the highlights leap 
out. 

In this case the camera was placed 
directly above the sack laid on the floor. 
Two number two floods were placed in 
close, one on each side, beyond the end 
of the sack and slightly above. They were 
moved around slightly until the shadows 
and highlights and halftones looked as you 
see them in the final print. 


BRUSH CUTTERS 


we 


“Shadows Three” is an against the light 
picture, a late afternoon shot. Without 
the shadows, there would be no picture. 
Because the shadowed sides of the figures 
have been photographed, they are the 
darkest things in the picture. And be- 
cause the light bounced off the sidewalk 
at its brightest, just where they stood, 
they are greatly emphasized. In printing, 
the foreground was printed deeper so that 
the tones gradually lighten as they ap- 
proach the figures. Too, the tone beyond 
the people was deepened. This was to 
concentrate attention at the spot where 
the three figures stand. 

Shadows cast by flood and reflector, 
especially if fitted with a diffuser, are soft 
edged. While this is fine for young ladies 

. and older ones, too . . . it helps hide 
the wrinkles . . . it is not the light best 
adapted for sharpness, detail and texture. 


By C. Stanton Loeber 











A good spotlight using a clear lamp with 
but a very small filament gives excellent 
texture. To most of us, as we progress 
in photography, there is something sensu- 
ous about a fine texture shot. Of course, 
used in character shots as I use it so much, 
it exaggerates. Nor do I advise it for 
wives, sweethearts, mothers . . . not even 
for mothers-in-law. But I do enjoy the 
exaggeration. A fine lens and this sharp, 
cross light can produce results the naked 
eye has never seen before. And if there 
is art in photography, certainly exagger- 
ation is a legitimate expression of it. 
Even artists, who are prone to dislike and 
distrust photography as a possible rival 
art, acclaim its ability to pick up texture 
in a manner hitherto impossible. There 
are even some artists so captivated by this 
ability, that they dub any extreme sharp- 
ness as art. 

“Brush Cutters is another against the 
light shot, the type so loved by Misonne. 
The strongest shaft of light falls on the 
three figures and their cart, the main inter- 
est of.the picture. The balance of the 
print is simply a background, like the back 
drop on a stage, with no unwanted detail 
to detract from the main interest. Light, 
by throwing shadows, has hidden the un- 
interesting detail, picked up texture on 
the ground beneath the figures’ feet, high- 
lighted the cart, thus producing a print 
of considerable drama. 

Picture to yourself this same scene with 
flat lighting, the sun coming from directly 
behind the camera. There would be no 
sunrays, because they are visible only when 
seen against the light. There would be 
no- shadows because light would flood 
everything equally. Without shadows there 
would be no contrast and without con- 
trast, there would be no drama. In other 
words, there would be no picture. 

Here in California where I make my 
pictures, I find our fall, winter and spring 
the time for outdoor photography. Then, 
if ever, come perfect days for the camera 
user, for the sun is low on the horizon. 
The quality of light is rich; shadows are 
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luminous, not harsh as in the summer 
months. Mists rise after rains. Fogs sweep 
in low and wet from the ocean. 

When I seek my pictures, it is with the 
early morning light. When shadows are 
long and light gilds the commonplace 
into romantic beauty. I go toward the 
sun, seeking sunrays filtering through trees, 
the sparkle of early light on roadway, on 
fencepost, on every tiny thing. Thus is 
drama found, and romance and mystery. 
This is the light that creates “mood.” 
In these against the light shots, I over- 
expose my negative, keeping in mind the 
shadows rather than the highlights. 

I develop for those overexposed high- 
lights. Development is curtailed, some 
times by as much as fifty per cent. By 
underdevelopment, the highlights in the 
negative do not become too dense; they 
remain printable. And because sufficient 
exposure was given for the shadows, they 
are printable with a rea:onable amount 
of detail. Due to light being reflected in 
such wide variance of intensity and be- 
cause our paper can not reproduce all the 
delicacy of tone that even the negative is 
capable of capturing, I find considerable 
print control through dodging is de- 
manded. In “Brush Cutters” the figures 
required some fifteen seconds printing ; 
the deep shadows beneath them, required 
two minutes and the shaft of light used 
up four minutes’ printing time. This calls 
for considerable manual dexterity that 
comes only with practice. 

There is more of light than this. But 
if it has opened your eyes to what light 
really Coes, then you are on the road to 
being a better picture maker. 

Look for the gleam of light from rain- 
soaked sidewalks. Get out doors when the 
sun is low. Look for the long shadows ; 
for mists that rise from dew dampened 
earth. Look at a rising plume of smoke 
and see it come alive when you move 
around it so that the sun shines through. 
Learn to see lighf? And when you do, 
you can say with Misonne and Dom 


Chiesa, “Light. She is everything.” 





A SQUADRON of AT-6’s, the ship designed for advanced flying training, provides a patterned 
contrast with the meandering river far below, and welcome relief from the usual formation shots. 


Wings Over pomeriea 


U. S. ARMY AIR CORPS 


WILLIAM H. GRAHAM, JR., 


HE aim of the photographic activ- 

ities of the armed services is to ex- 
pedite military training and public 
understanding in the prosecution of the 
war. In realizing this we have produced 


some of the finest photographs in history. 
The cinema has brought a consciousness 


CAPT.., 


of aviation’s part in modern progress, and 
many of these films have been excellent 
examples both of photography and of vis- 
ual education. However, as a result of the 
cinema’s rapid succession of shots show- 
ing swift moving action, many interesting 
and highly important details are lost 
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through lack of opportunity to study the 
shots at leisure. This series of still pictures 
affords opportunity for close study of de- 
tails and action. 

“Wings Over America,” made by the 
Army Air Forces’ own photographers, is 
now being shown in art museums through- 
out the country. The exhibition represents 
the training of Army Air Force’s air crews. 
That means pilots, navigators, bombar- 
diers, gunners and radiomen, ground 
weathermen, repairmen and the many 
other ground technicians necessary to 
“keep ’em flying.” 

The Army Air Force starts its flight 
training in the colleges, which have re- 
sponded with remarkable efficiency. This 
phase of our flight training program is 
performed through College Training De- 
tachments, and includes the teaching of 
other than strictly military subjects, since 
it is believed that the intelligence and 
alertness necessary to modern warfare re- 
quire this additional training. Classifica- 
tion tests are first given to determine the 
aptitudes of candidates for flying training. 
Our airmen must have inherent coordina- 
tion, steady hands and dexterity. 

At Pre-Flight, the second stage of train- 
ing, all air crew candidates must qualify. 
In this phase, military training takes the 
lead and is supplemented by further 
ground study specifically concerned with 
the future work in the air. On entering 
this stage, the trainees learn to become 
soldiers, which they remain throughout 
their entire Army career, regardless of 
later specialized training for specific air 
tasks. During this period they undergo 
additional tests to determine their apti- 
tude for actual conditions of flight and 
air combat. On graduation from Pre- 
Flight, these men become bona fide avia- 
tion cadets, and are ready for the main 
portion of their flying training, some to 
become pilots, others navigators, bombar- 
diers, radiomen or gunners. In the case 
of those men who “wash out” at any stage 
of training, provision is made for suitable 
reclassification to insure full utilization of 
such men according to their abilities. 

Thousands of air cadets are being 
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trained constantly to keep our Air Force 
replenished with men trained for war. 
The Army Air Force withdraws crews 
from combat after a specified number of 
air missions. 

In the air at last, the cadet, now on his 
own, puts to test all that he has learned 
during the preceding weeks. The plane 
is often a Fairchild PT-19A primary 
trainer. On the successful completion of 
Primary Training, the cadet receives his 
“wings.” Now a full-fledged Army pilot, 
the trainee is launched on Basic Training, 
in which he learns the refined points of fly- 
ing single-engined airplanes. His new ship 
has a larger number of instruments with 
which the pilot must now become familiar, 
since a thorough knowledge and practiced 
use of them is essential to safety in the air. 


Having completed the essentials of fly- 
ing training, the pilot must now undertake 
the final stage, which is known as trans- 
ition training and the purpose of this is 
to accustom him to the idiosyncrasies pe- 
culiar to the various types of airplanes he 
will be obliged to fly in actual combat. 
Perhaps he will use the shark-nosed P-40, 
made famous by General Chennault’s 
Flying Tigers in China. 

Do we not really, in the face of such 
powerful photography, feel closer to these 
men who are doing this job, often under 
impossible conditions? They are writing 
pages of faith and courage, honor and 
loyalty, strength and invincibility into the 
tragic history of this war, which, by the 
faith of every American, must become a 
noble promise of the future. 


DWARFED by the size of the huge bomber, a crew at one of our multi-engined training bases 


approaches prepared to take off. 


In a combat theatre they would be wearing sheepskins, flying 


boots, and carrying other equipment pertaining to actual conditions of a combat mission. 








THE STRENUOUS 
physical build-up be- 
gins with the college 
training and continues 
as long as a man is in 
the service of the Air 
Force. Hazard courses 
train men in speed 
and sure-footedness. 
Team play emphasizes 
the habit of synchro- 
nized team work, with- 
out which no air crew 
could come through 
the first round of 
actual aerial battle. 
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THE GRIM LOOK on the bombardier’s face as he crawls out of his “greenhouse” reflects the 
feeling which every crew member surely has on the successful completion of an important mission. 
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By AUDREY GOLDSMITH 


words from authorities saying “it 
can’t be done,” one amateur pho- 
tographer after another has changed the 
face of our photographic industry and 
outmoded the picture tastes of the world. 

In the quiet little town of Cumberland, 
Maryland, works one such amateur, Louis 
H. Borchert. A corner of the cellar is his 
very own, and if he is successful you 
and I will be taking 8mm movies with 
sound, using an accessory about as big as 
a package of cigarettes. Louis Borchert 
has been corresponding with me for some 
months, writing about his experiments, 
which are all aimed at placing the projec- 
tion of sound within reach of every ama- 
teur. “Before long, when you show baby’s 
picture, she will laugh right with you— 
all on inexpensive 8mm film,” says Mr. 
Borchert. I visited this amateur photog- 
rapher at his home in Cumberland, Mary- 
land. 

Louis Borchert’s domain is half of the 
cellar; the other half houses the family 
car, and I rather suspect that on wash 
day, the “Borchert theatre” becomes a 
drying room. The combinatien darkroom- 
projection booth is six feet by nine feet 
and houses mostly home-made equip- 
ment. One wall of the darkroom con- 
tains two light-tight sliding windows 
made of corrugated board and Scotch 
drafting tape. These windows convert 
the darkroom to a projection room. In 
a corner is a home-made processing 
drum with detachable motor. A safe- 
light is made from a chalk box. The 
white light has a reflector, with a directed 
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john R. King 


THE 8MM SOUND projector and amplifier; note sound head in circled area. By consulting dia- 
r gram below, and photograph above, you will see how light comes from exciter bulb in small box, 


and passes though th inch slit in mask. From there it goes through sound tube (a $1.00 lens) 
and passes through film which is under sound drum. The sound drum contains a photo-electric 
cell and when dark oscillations on sound track break beam of light, a current is produced which 
is picked up by amplifier’s detector tube, and sound is emitted. Stabilizer and idler are to regu- 
late flow of film, so that sound is even. Amplifier was taken from Borchert’s kitchen radio. 


beam, made from a tobacco can. Pushed 
into every crack and corner is part of the 
30,000 feet of 8mm sound on film, much 
of it not wound. 

For seven years he has tried numerous 
methods to put sound on 8mm film, many 
methods being feasible, but none _prac- 
tical. His present method still is in the 
experimental stage, but the important 
thing is that he does have a sound track on 
8mm film and that it works. The equip- 
ment is made of what Louis Borchert calls 
“tin can materials”; that is, parts largely 
salvaged from old or damaged equipment. 
I listened to a program of all sorts of 
sound, wound on 1,000-foot reels, which 
; were made by Borchert from 100-foot 
reels with extensions formed of heavy wire 
and soldered at the joints. One of the 
talkies that was copied from 35mm is ; 
—&§ Chesterfield’s Fred Waring and his Penn- ~~~ oe 
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john R, King 
ONE of Borchert’s early model Continuous 
Printers, used for reducing 16mm. sound to 
8mm. Note materials referred to by the inven- 
tor as “tin-can,” that is, homemade or salvaged. 


Audrey Goldsmuh 


LOUIS H. BORCHERT with his projector for re- 
producing sound on 8mm. film; note amplifier 
on shelf under table. Either variable area or 
variable density sound may be reproduced. 


sylvanians. By listening attentively, the an- 
nouncer could be understood and the mu- 
sic recognized as Waring’s. Another film 
was an old Van Buren animated cartoon. 
The original of this was badly scratched 
and perhaps that was, the reason for the 
poor quality sound. The characters 
were a bit difficult to understand and the 
music was a bit “rugged.” There are also 
original recordings of local talent singing 
and a Main Street travelogue. The sound 
is about as intelligible as Al Jolson’s 
“Mammy,” the first commercial talkie that 
wowed the movie world. Low notes are 
more distinct than the higher ones. The 
sound track may be dubbed in after the 
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John R. King 
STEP PRINTER constructed from an Eastman 
Model 60-16 projector and an 8mm. Univex 
camera. By this ingenious combination 16mm., 
silent or sound, may be reduced to 8mm. 


movie film has been exposed and processed, 
or included when the movie is shot. 

As you know, sound on 35mm film is 
produced by light passing through the 
little band, in the film, reserved for the 
sound track. (See Fig. 1.) ‘The black 
marks, called oscillations, break the beam 
of light, and when the light is broken a 


* current is produced which causes sound. 


The size and shape of the oscillation de- 
termine what kind of sound will be pro- ' 
duced. Since the “sound” part of a talkie 
film is the “black marks,” Borchert con- 
ceived the idea that it could be reduced, 
by copying 35mm movies with a sound 
track, directly on 8mm film. Having 
“babied” his idea to the extent of getting 
sound on 8mm film by copying it rather 
than producing on the film directly, Bor- 
chert tried to record sound from his copied 
film, before attempting to transcribe it di- 
rectly on 8mm film while taking pictures. 


MONG the materials he scraped to- 

gether were the amplifier from his 
kitchen radio, a speaker from an old At- 
water Kent radio, a 17¢ exciter light from 
an old projector (this is the bulb that pro- 
jects light through the sound track), and 
a $1.00 lens to project light from the ex- 
citer bulb, onto the film. (See illustra- 
tion.) The sound attachment can be put 
on any 8mm mevie projector, and adds 
nothing to the bulk of the projector and 
probably not more than two pounds to 
the weight. The machine is designed to 















Louis H. Borchert 


FIG. 1. Schematic diagram of wiring used to 
heat needle on Borchert’s early method of pro- 
ducing sound’ by a grooved track on film. 
FIG. 2. As film is drawn under “Hot Needle,” 
in magnetic pick-up, sound is engraved from 
“mike,” thru amplier, to balanced “floating as- 
sembly.” FIG. 3.. Sound is “picked-up” by 
feather-weight crystal cartridge and played back 
through amplifier to speaker. 

run silent or sound films at will, even on 
the same reel, at the flick of a switch. Of 
course it wasn’t as easy as that to produce 
sound. Over 30,000 feet of film were used 
before any intelligible sound was pro- 
duced. 

At present the sound track is on the 
perforated side of the film as the first ex- 
periments were reductions from 35mm. 
and the flow of the machine has not been 
changed. An objection to having the 
sound track on this side is that the de- 
veloper has a tendency to collect around 
the sprocket holes and thus might cause 
uneven development and distortion of 
the sound. However, the final place- 


ment of the sound track will be on the 









ATTACHED to upper right side of projector case 
is Borchert’s Groove-on-Film Playback unit. 
This apparatus proved to him that sound on 
8mm. film was practical. Reproduction is equal 
to 33.3 R.P.M. home recordings. Film is drawn 
under Crystal Pick-up which reproduces sound 
that has been engraved on film. 


outer unperforated edge of the film. 

You'll be interested to know that no 
particular difficulty is encountered in 
making small splices. The film travels - 
at 24 frames per second, or 18 feet per 
minute; and there is so little sound on 
each frame, just as there is so little ac- 
tion between each frame, that a small 
splice is not noticeable. 

The production of sound on 8mm Ko- 
dachrome is produced in the same man- 
ner, except that the oscillations wduld 
only record in two colors. The first sound 
Borchert put on film was similar to grooves 
in a record. It is impossible to cut a sound 
track into a dellulose acetate film, but 

(Continued on page 76) 
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SAND PATTERN Mary Lowber Tiers 


THE WIND and the waves of an inland stream conspire with a mudflat to make a twisting, turn- 
ing pattern that might be a vast aerial view of our middle western watershed. But it’s just a bar- 
ren two feet of mud that nature ruffled. On close inspection, the pattern becomes infinite. 


GET THE DRIFT? 


By EUGENE WYBLE 


THE HIGH ANGLE of the sun wiped out the texture, leaving a flowing line of snowdrift as a grace- 
ful ribbon. To get texture try for cross or back lighting, getting close enough so that you can later 
enlarge a small area of the negative. 


RANDOM RIBBON Eugene Wyble 





DOWN DRAFT 


across the snow picks up a few flakes 

from an exposed position and drops 
them in a sheltered spot. The process is 
continuous. Every bush, stone and stalk 
wears a symetric pattern of drifted snow 
on its lee side. 

No two drifts are exactly alike. Differ- 
ences in the shape of the object, in the 
texture of the snow and strength of the 
wind make an endless array of patterns. 

Dry, powdery snow forms the most 
prominent and razor-edged whirls and 
ridges. Wet, newly fallen snow forms ball- 
like humps when the wind is ‘strong. 
Crusted snow will drift gently, yielding a 
delicate pattern in low relief. 

You will find attractive drift patterns 
around the dried stalks left in your Vic- 
tory garden; behind the palings of a sub- 


| —_ puff of wind that sweeps 


Eugene Wyble 


urban picket fence, as well as along the 
banks of some rural dirt road; wherever 
the wind blows and the snow drifts. 

Select a design that pleases you. Choose 
a back-lit or cross-lit camera angle showing 
the lines of the design and the texture of 
the snow. Expose half as long again as 
would be given for a normal snow scene 
under the same light conditions. This is 
all the technique necessary. 

For here the design is more important 
than the way it is photographed. The short, 
jagged straight-line patterns are restless 
and unstable as a half-formed thought. 
Those with long, curving lines are restful 
and quiet. 

Each design has a main pattern of strong 
lines running through it. And about these, 
a secondary pattern of finer lines will have 
formed like an undertone of a chorus. 
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CLOISTER IN THESSALY, GREECE By Alfred Eisenstaedt i 
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PERCHED high upon a gigantic column of rock, 
rising perpendicularly into the air, is this clois- 
ter which has existed for ages.- Only three an- 
cient patriarchs live here. Visitors may enter 
only by rope basket route—300 feet straight up. 


EISENSTAEDT ascending in a rope basket to 


photograph the monastery at Thessaly, Greece. 


, \HERE is a legend, perhaps it is 
history, that there was once a ruler 
in Censtantinople who disliked his 

brother and wished to banish him to the 

remotest corner of his kingdom. The 
monarch built a monastery on a well-nigh 
inaccessible mountain in Thessaly and 
founded a brotherhood, about four hun- 
dred years ago, in what seemed to be 
the uttermost corner of the earth. The 
monastery was called “Meteora,” mean- 
ing “domicile of the sky.” The whole of 
the west plain of Thessaly lies at its feet, 
and the white mountains of the Pindos 

Range rise rugged and imposing before 

it. Only the eagles who dip and circle 

above it, look down upon this monastery, 
perched upon a colossal pillar of stone. 

To enter the monastery is a minor 
rhiracle, beginning first with the beating 
of a stick on an ancient tin can which 
rests at the base of the rock tower. 

Three hundred feet above, the monks 





By Alfred Eisenstaedt 





hear the sound and answer it by dropping 
a coil of rope from which dangles what 
looks like a fish net. This net is a large 
sized rope bag into which you squat; 
that is, if you, as Alfred Eisenstaedt and 
C. Stanton Loeber (“Please No Phony 
Monks,” February MrnicaM), want to 
photograph the real thing. 

These monks may be the only people 
in the world who could answer “no” to 
the question, “Don’t you know there’s a 
war on?” Some fifteen years ago Alfred 
Eisenstaedt made the tricky ascent to 
Meteora in the rope bag, page 41. The 
monks who wound up the little rope 
basket were rather quick on the windlass 
and did not give Eisenstaedt a chance 
to settle in his basket. The poor pho- 
tographer had to fight with the strangling 
net, a fight with hands and feet, while 
a heavy wind made him swing like’ a 
pendulum towards the rock. When he 
finally managed to get into a semi-com- 
fortable position, he used his Leica 
camera to take pictures and soon after- 
wards arrived at the top of the rock. 
Eisensteadt says that, notwithstanding a 
rather hectic trip, he was more than 
happy to be there and was tremendously 
impressed by the ancient type of monk. 

The first place visited was the chapel. 
The youngest monk, with full red beard 
and hair twisted into a Psyche knot at 
his neck, acted as guide, The small chapel 
is Byzantine in form and decoration. 
Frestos cover the walls. Silver lamps 
hang from the ceiling. Pictures of saints 
are crowned with silver, many having 
silver hands extended in blessing. 

Eisenstaedt took quite a number of pho- 
tographs and then was asked whether he 
wanted to see the senior monk, who could 
no longer move from his small room in 
the cloister. This monk scarcely seemed 
to be alive, sitting motionless in his corner 
of the room. The beautiful picture Alfred 
Eienstaedt took of him was more or less 
the result of a mistake on his part. He 
underexposed the picture, but it turned 
out that the photograph looked like 
an old painting and became one of 
Eisenstaedt’s most beautiful pictures. 


WITH many apologies this brother showed his 
cell. A studded door which led to it was so 
low, one had to stoop to look in. Its walls 
were white-washed and its window grated, but 
the bed, though narrow, had a gay chintz 
cover, as did also the table, and around the 
wall was a shelf of books. 


Visitors are offered a tray bearing water 
glasses, liquor glass, and a glass of red jelly 
with spoons. There is jelly made from some 
wild fruit and monk-made cognac. 
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FIG. 1. All the material in these books was 
copied on the roll of microfilm shown. 


By 








ROBERT WHALLON 


ICRO-COPYING is not new. 
Some of the finest work of this 


kind appeared over 70 years ago, 


-when Dagron produced his newspaper 


copies to be flown by carrier pigeon into 
the besieged city of Paris in 1870. 

Microfilming is popular and easy to do. 
Hundreds of business concerns, and thou- 
sands of local, State and Federal agencies 
are transferring their records to microfilm. 
Its use in facilitating the transportation of 
letters to our boys overseas (V-mail) has 
been a timely contribution to the morale 
of our fighting forces. There are many 
ways in which you can help the war effort, 
or some business organizations, by making 
micro-copies. Give it some thought and 
you will be surprised at the number of 
things that are more efficiently recorded 
on this miniature film. 

First, you will need a 35mm. camera, 
for practically all microfilming is now 
done on 35mm. double-perforated film and 
it is best to standardize. Almost any good 
35mm. camera in the price range of $30 
to $100 will serve nicely. There is no 
need to purchase an expensive camera 
just because you want to try microfilming. 

There are two kinds of film which may 


- & 
FIG. 2.. A copying stand can be made from 
the stand of an old enlarger. It is wise pre- 
caution to paint baseboard black, to avoid re- 
flections. Glass may be used to hold pages flat. 
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be used for micro-filming. One is color- 
blind, that is, sensitive to blue only, and 
the other is panchromatic. If you were to 
copy extra-large subjects, you would find 
a slight difference in the resolving power 
of the two kinds of film, but that is some- 
thing you won’t need to worry about until 
you are more experienced. The color- 
blind film, which usually goes by the name 
of High-Contrast Positive, has the advan- 
tage of being less than half as expensive, 
but it has the disadvantage that it cannot 
be used with colored subjects, nor can it 
be used with filters. A panchromatic film, 
which is very slow and very contrasty, will 
serve for any and all copying jobs. Of 
these films there are three brands: East- 
man Kodak Microfile, Ansco Minipan and 
Dupont Microcopy. Each of these films 
can be used for black and white or color. 
Whichever type and brand of film you 
choose, by all means stick to it until you 
are making good micro-copies. 

Next you will need a camera stand. It 
should consist of a board on which to lay 
the book, and an upright tube with a slid- 
ing arm, so the camera is supported and 
may be raised and lowered above the cen- 
ter of the baseboard. If you are handy 
with tools, you may be able to make a 
stand, or you can use an enlarger stand, 
Figure 2. A %-inch, 20-thread bolt in 
the tripod socket holds the camera, Fig- 
ure 3. 

Some 35mm. cameras will focus to as 
close’as 15 or 18 inches, whereas some will 
not focus closer than about 31 feet with- 
out additional attachments. For those 
which do not focus on near distances it is 
necessary to supply supplementary lenses 
of 1, 2 or 3 diopters strength, which may 
be the familiar 1-plus, 2-plus or 3-plus 
Portra lenses, or something similar. With 
these it is possible to focus on objects as 
close as 10 inches. If you wish to buy 
only one, at first, the 2-plus lens will be 
used most. A table of distances is supplied 
with these lenses, also the size of subject 
that may be copied at a given distance. 
Save this chart, as it will be valuable to 
you. All focusing, whether you do it with 
supplementary lenses or not, must be done 


very accurately, as the depth-of-field is 
limited. If you use a ground-glass in the 
back of your camera, be sure to use a mag- 
nifying glass in focusing, or if you use a 
scale-setting, such as the tables which come 
with the supplementary lenses, measure 
the distance carefully. 

Place the object to be copied on the 
baseboard of the camera stand, put your 
camera on the sliding support, and focus 
carefully. If the pages of a book will not 
lie flat, it is a good idea to hold them 
down with a piece of plate glass. This 
holds the pages flat, motionless, and in the 
plane of sharp focus. 

At least two lights are necessary, one on 
each side. Some operators use four, one 
on each corner of the book. The lights 
must be at sufficient distance so that the 
object is evenly illuminated. This is very 
important. In starting, try two lights in 
small reflectors, one on each side, so ar- 
ranged that they are about 40 inches from 
the center of the book. See lighting dia- 
gram, Figure 4. Photoflood lamps, or sim- 
ilar high-powered lights are best, because 
the exposure is not unnecessarily long; but 
you can use anything from a 60-watt bulb 
up. With regular Mazda lamps you will 
find that the exposure with color-blind 
(positive) film is longer than with pan- 
chromatic film, because these bulbs give 
less blue light. 

We have the lights, camera, stand, book 
and film. Now to make our trial exposure. 
If you are using photoflood lamps in your 
lights, the exposure, on the film mentioned. 
for the average subject should be about 
1/5 of a second at f6.3 with two No. 1 
bulbs in the reflectors. With 60-watt 
bulbs, try an exposure of about 5 to 15 
seconds. Make a series of test exposures, 
ranging from about one-eighth to eight 
times the exposure which you think is 
right. The exposure meter helps. but can- 
not substitute for a test-strip. where the 
exposure is as critical as in microfilming. 
Cut the test-exposures out of your camera 
and load the strip into the developing 
reel. When this test-strip is developed, 
you will be able to pick out the correct 
exposure, which will always be the same 
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FIG. 3. A metal plate and a %4-20 bolt will 
secure the camera to the copying stand. 











FIG. 4. For copying it is best to place the lights 
at a forty-five degree angle to prevent reflec- 
tions. The distance away depends on the bulbs, 
reflectors and size of subject, but the lighting 
must be uniform. 




















when using the same lights, film and de- 
veloper. 

Do not use your regular developer on 
these films. If you do, you will not get 
the high-contrast which is essential for 
easy-to-read microfilms. In addition, the 
film will be about 10 times slower than 
usual, and it is already very slow. Check the 
temperature with an accurate thermome- 
ter and put your film into the developer. 
If you are using panchromatic film, de- 
veloping must be done in total darkness. 
With positive film you can use a red safe- 
light. Developing times run from 5 min- 
utes at 65° to 3 minutes at 75°. Agitate 
for 5 seconds every 2 minute and at the 
end of the developing time, pour out the 
developer and pour in the short stop. 
After 1% minutes in this, transfer your 
film to the hypo. Most of these copying 
films will fix completely in about 5 min- 
utes in fresh hypo. After the film is fixed, 
wash for 30 minutes in running water. 


A good microfilm negative has two char- 
acteristics. Where it is black, it is com- 
pletely black, and’ where it is clear, it is 
completely clear. There is so much con- 
trast that it can be successfully printed on 
almost any grade of paper. Select the 
exposure which gives the blackest deposit 
in the black areas without the least trace 
of a deposit in the clear areas. If the film 
is grey-and-white instead of a good solid 
black-and-white, it is either under-exposed 
or under-developed. If it is black all over, 
it is either over-exposed or over-devel- 
oped. Check back over what you have 
done and try to correct this in a new test- 
strip. A properly exposed and developed 
negative is clear and sharp, and if the 
letters are not too small on printed matter, 
you should be able to read them easily. It 
sometimes helps to put the test-strip in the 
enlarger or projector to pick out the cor- 
rect exposure. 

Once you determine the best exposure 


ae 
FIG. 5. A commercial microfilm reader, which 
sells for about $50. A similar reader may be 
made from the parts of an old projertor. 
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on your test-strip, you are ready to do 
some microfilming. Load the camera with 
film and start to copy. It takes only a 
few seconds to wind the film, turn the page 
of the book you are copying, and make 
another exposure. In a few minutes you 
will have exposed a whole roll and when 
you develop it, you should have 36 ex- 
cellent negatives. 

Old and rare books, manuscripts, etch- 
ings, charts and maps, receipts, valuable 
papers or records, anything at all may be 
copied on microfilm and preserved in small 
space with security. Many persons copy 
valuable records and papers, and put the 
roll of film in their safety-deposit box. Ac- 
cording to recent laws which have been 
passed by the U. S. Government, and by 
many states and cities as well, a microfilm 
copy is a valid substitute for records and 
may be used in court in place of the 
original papers. 

An average book 9 by 12 inches in size, 
when copied on 35mm. film is reduced to 
a negative about 1x1% inches. This is 
called a 9-diameter reduction. The films 
which were mentioned before are all made 
especially for microfilming and will permit 
a much greater reduction in size, up to at 
least 20 diameters. With very careful work 
it is possible to obtain reductions even as 
great as 35 diameters on these films, and 
at these tremendous reductions the pan- 
chromatic films are superior to the color- 
blind films. However, all of the copying 
films will permit a 20-diameter reduction, 
which is a copy of a chart 20 by 30 inches 
in size, and it is unlikely that you will ever 
wish to copy at a greater reduction. The 
greater the reduction, the more careful 
you will have to be about focusing, expos- 
ure and development. If you made your 
first test-strip carefully, you should never 
have to make another with the same kind 
of film and lights. 

When copying very old books with yel- 
lowed pages, a yellow or orange filter is 
of considerable help in obtaining contrast; 
when copying blueprints a red filter is 
necessary. Much can be done to improve 
the contrast and legibility of your micro- 
films with a set of contrast filters, but you 
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must remember that when using filters. it 
is essential to use panchromatic copying 
film. 

If you should wish to copy photographs, 
paintings and other objects in which you 
do not want the high-contrast between 
black and white, but wish instead to pre- 
serve the utmost range of tone, panchro- 
matic films should be used. In this case, 
it is necessary 'to give about ten times the 
exposure you would give for-microfilming 
and develop in a low-contrast developer, 
such as D-76, for 4 to 6 minutes at 65°. 
When developed in this manner, these 
films are-slower than before. 

The microfilm negative is not printed, 
but is read by projection. Commercial 
microfilm readers have the lamphouse at 
the top, projecting 'to a screen, with a box 
to protect the screen from stray light; an 
ordinary slide projector can be used, but 
it is much better to make some sort of a 
box. Microfilm readers have been made 
from the parts of old slide projectors. If 
you care to do this, plan it so that the 
film is enlarged about 15 diameters, from 
1x1¥% inches to about 15 by 22 inches. 
Figure 5 shows a commercial reader with 
a roll-film attachment holding 100 foot 
rolls of film. One of these rolls contains 
copies of 1600 pages, or some 8 to 12 ordi- 
nary-sized books. Figure 1 shows such a 
roll together with a stack of the books 
which have been copied on this one roll. 

A word of warning! Do not copy any 
United States money, checks, bonds or 
other government obligations. It is against 
the law and the penalty is terrific. It is 
wise to look up the copy-right law if you 
are doing much of this work. You are 
permitted to copy books and magazines 
that are copyrighted, if you copy for your 
own use and to avoid manual transcrip- 
tion, but not to avoid purchasing. The 
agreement between the Joint Commit- 
tee on Materials for Research and the 
National Association of Book Publishers 
was worded to permit students and others 
to make or obtain microfilm copies for 
study and research. Old and rare books 
and personal papers provide a wide field 
for this fascinating technique. 
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HAYMAKER By Hank Olen, N. Y. Daily News 


AN ENTRY in the Speedlite Class of the 9th Annual Photo Exhibit of the Press Photographers 
Association of New York, Inc., to be held at the Museum of Science and Industry in Radio 
City from March 25th to April 23rd, 1944, inclusive. In the picture, Jackie Wilson at left, 
blocks Ray Robinson’s haymaker, at Madison Square Garden, March 1943. 
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a. RESS photography to ‘the layman 
Pp seems to be a wild, glamorous life. 
I have often had amateur photog- 
raphers say to me: “You get to see all the 
ball games, fights, and shows. You know 
all the big shots personally. You go 
through police lines. Boy, what a life!” 
Sure, we get glamour ... it’s about 5 
per cent of our business. When the pho- 
tographer arrives at work, his assignment 
editor hands over his assignments for the 
day. Just like that your independence is 
shot. Your assignment reads something 
like this: City desk wants a one-column 
head of Joe Doakes for a story. Then go 
over to the zoo and get a pix of the 
baby panda, then over to city hall to 
cover the opening of the City Council. 
Don’t shoot too much on this. We’re only 
using a two-column cut on it so make 
your picture to fill the necessary space. 
(Space is the blight of a photographer’s 
life. ) 
Comes 5:30 and you return to the office 
to develop and print your stuff. Some- 


LIE DETECTOR 


where along the line you’ve made a sweil 
shot, let’s say at the zoo. You make an 
11x14 print and rush it out to your editor. 
He admires it tremendously, but shakes 
his head sadly and informs you that it 
is too wide and he can’t use more than 
a one-column cut on the panda story as 
some swell pictures came in from a war 
area. 

Another day you are assigned to cover 
the ball game. A messenger accompanies 
you to the’ game, so that he can rush 
stuff back to the office to make the early 
sports editions. Your sports editor tells 
you, “For the love of Mike, get something 
different during the game outside of a 
slide at second!” You get to the ball game 
and there are five or six other photogs all 
there with the same orders. But editions 
have to be made and the old. malarkey 
always sells. So you quickly make two or 
three action shots of men sliding into 
second and rush them back to the office 
for the early sports edition. 

Then you sit back and wait for some- 


By Joseph Costa, N. Y. Daily News 


ASSISTANT DISTRICT ATTORNEY, probation officer and defense attorney, lean over table as 
Murray Goldman, convicted of attempted rape, submits to lie detector test in Brooklyn. 
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LIBERTY SHIP ; By Joseph Costa, N. Y. Daily News 
LOOKING AFT from midships of ‘a Liberty Ship in convoy on the North Atlantic. 


“PICTURE OF TOSCANINI (pages 50-51) by Benjamin Greenhaus of the New York Times. 
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MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 


thing different to happen. Maybe a 
catcher will fall into a dugout going 
after a foul ball. Perhaps an outfielder will 
collide with an infielder going after a 
Texas leaguer. Perhaps there will be a 
fight on the field. Perhaps . . . but only 
once or twice during the season will 
anything untoward happen on a ball field. 
At the end of the day you'll get back to 
the office with a couple more slides at 
second base. And at that, should some- 
thing out of the ordinary happen at a 
ball game chances are that only a small 
percentage of the photographers at the 
game will get the shot. 

When Mickey Owen committed his 
famous muff at a World Series game be- 
tween the Yankees and Dodgers, only 
three photogs out of forty some odd men 
caught the shot. This does not mean that 


By Dan Keleher, P. M. 


the three who got the picture are better 
men than the photogs who missed the 
shot. The point that I am trying to make 
is that newspaper photographers, like sol- 
diers, carry out orders. I was one of the 
men who made the Mickey Owen pic- 
ture . . . but my assignment (and there 
were three other men from my office cov- 
ering the game) was to cover home plate. 
Every man at the game had his definite 
orders. The three men that were to cover 
home plate got the shot. Had something 
like that happened at second base, I would 
never have gotten the picture for several 
reasons; the main one being that my lens 
was too short to make action at that par- 
ticular point. The same goes for any 
other sport. 

Last year I made a picture at the Louis- 
Simon fight and with my Speedlite outfit 
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PITCHMAN 


caught Louis landing the actual knockout 
blow. The fight was covered by probably 
50 photographers but I was the only one 
to catch the punch. Because my reflexes 
were faster than the other men? No! For 
the simple reason that my orders were 
to lie back and wait for something terrific 
to happen (my paper being an afternoon 
paper, there was no rush to catch any 
editions; our deadline at that time was 
4:00 A. M.) 

A split second after I made the shot I 
swore under my breath because Simon 
started collapsing and I thought.I had 
missed the picture of the night. But be- 
lieve me I felt a lot different when I saw 
the negatives later on! The morning 
paper photogs were laying back waiting 
for a knockout, as their early stuff had 
already made the editions, and were we 
lucky that the knockout came late in the 
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By Joseph Costa, N. Y. Daily News 


fight! My pictures later won the Speed- 
lite class in the Annual Exhibit of the 
Press Photographers Association of New 
York. 

The same goes for disaster storiés such 
as the Normandie fire. Our orders were 
to shoot; shoot fast; get the pictures and 
get the Hell back to the office the fastest 
way possible. Consequently, there wasn’t 
an outstanding shot of the fire made by 
newspaper photographers. Actually, we 
don’t even see a fire as a casual by- 
stander would. The same goes for sport 
assignments. I’ve been to every heavy- 
weight championship fight since the last 
Dempsey-Tunney brawl, but I can’t truth- 
fully say that I’ve aetually seen more than 
part of any fight. I was too busy peering 
through my camera finder, concentrating 
on the action to be able to see the event 
as an event. 
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LEND y 
LEASE TO RUSSIA By Joseph Costa, N. Y. Daily News 


LOADING i 
a-monster 105-ton locomotive aboard Liberty ship for lend-lease to’ Russia 


GLAMOUR GIRL By Morris Gordon 
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Should anyone say differently, he’s 
merely adding to the poppycock that Hol- 
lywood hands out when the script con- 
cerns a newspaperman. Our profession is 
glamorous when compared to the daily 
stint of a man tied down toa desk day 
in and day out, but I don’t like to see 
it overglamorized. 

The press photographer has to be a good 
photographer, because most of his pic- 
tures are made under conditions which 
are not ideal. I’ve heard good news- 
pictures criticized because a lamp appears 
to be coming out of a subject’s head; or 
that the background is too confused; or 
that this and that is wrong. Does the critic 
realize that the picture might have been 
a sneak shot? Does he realize that the 
photog had only one crack at the subject 
and that it was a hit-or-miss proposition? 

Does he take anything into consideration 
but the fact that from an artistic or tech- 
nical standpoint the picture is lacking? To 
the photographer who made the shot, the 
picture is a good one because of the mere 
fact that he has an image on the negative. 
To the casual amateur who comes to the 
exhibit and, sees pictures of that type, 
wonders “why in hell did that guy enter 
this picture in the show?” I have this to 
say: do you know. how this picture was 
made? Do you think that you could 
duplicate this picture under the same 
conditions? These questions I ask not 
only of amateur photographers, but of 
commercial photographers, portrait pho- 
tographers and photographic writers and 
critics, 

Often a newspaper photographer is only 
as good as his ability to get into places 
and to get people to pose for him. His 
blarney must be good. White lies are 
often his stock in trade. He has no time 
for artistry in his work, because the 
chances are his editor won’t use it. His 
artistry lies in getting the shot. “Get it 
first, whether it’s in focus or on the ragged 
side . . . but get that picture!” is our 
motto. 


OR our annual Show, we select many 
pictures of people doing things, of big 
events about to happen, scenes of drama 
and spirit. For his Salons, the pictorialist 
settles for clouds over Empire State, or 
sun streaming through the windows of 
Grand Central. 

You might think our pictures have a 
head start on the others since they are 
so directly related to life itself. Only 
when you have something yourself to say 
is your picture going to be good; unless 
by luck you happen on an explosion at 
its peak, such as the Hindenberg dirigible 
at Lakehurst, N. J. 

The heart of the whole business is what 
you, as the photographer, make of the 
scene and how you comment on it. De 
Palma, right after the first World War 
made a picture which captured the feel- 
ings so many of us had then. He showed 
a parade, as seen through an angle made 
by a one legged soldier and his stump. 
The picture conveyed America’s post 
World War I’s feelings: that war was a 
racket, that the common man got noth- 
ing for his pains except a terrific kick in 
the pants, and that all the tootle of the 
horns is a fake and devious hurray. Of 
the thousands of us who took parade pic- 
tures then, only De Palma used the vehicle 
of a parade of soldiers to speak his piece. 

You are made or broken as a photog- 
rapher in’ relation to what you say. A 
salén full of static pictures is a direct 
statement that the people who took them, 
didn’t use photography as a means of con- 
veying an idea, or an emotion, or a feel- 
ing of beauty. A cat in a window, a child 
with a toy, a tree on a hill, as subjects, are 
no more cliché than De Palma’s parade. 
The element we need more in photog- 
raphy is expression of ideas. 

If you pluck a scene right out of nature, 
you can expect no better results than when 
you pluck a still out of a football news- 
reel. It’s the comment you add to the 
scene by stressing one point that gives 
an edge to what you have to say. 
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LOUIS 
VAN PUYENBROECK 
TELLS HOW TO 
USE STEEL WOOL 
IN REDUCTION 


LMOST all photographers have a 
A pet process for putting in the final 
touch to make their print more 
brilliant and to emphasize the point of 
interest. Ferricyaniding, airbrush, paper 
negative, mediobrome, gum bichromate, 
abrasion tone, are some of the many pro- 
cesses used for controlling prints: Many 
articles have been written about the above 
processes in photographic magazines, so 
I shall try to outline my own pet reducing 
process, that I have been using with con- 
siderable success for the past two years. 
I use steel wool. 


With the wool you can introduce or 
emphasize clouds in the dark or gray areas 
of the background. Shadows can be re- 
moved or lightened. Highlights can be 
made more brilliant and an overall appli- 
cation will add snap to the print. Matte or 
rough surface papers will add a variety of 
grains, depending upon the roughness of 
paper used. The graininess of paper nega- 
tives, abrasion tone of hand drawn effects 
is accomplished by removing the high- 
spots of the emulsion. An advantage of 
using steel wool is that the amount of 








































progress made, is really apparent all the 
time you are working. 

Smooth stock paper is used where a fine 
texture is. desired. Glossy paper can be 
used also, but it cannot be ferrotyped after 
application. 

The process is simple and anyone with 
a little patience and a steady hand can 
accomplish good results. To begin, pur- 
chase a roll of No. 000 steel wool (at any 
paint store, price 35c). Roll a small piece 


FIG. 3 
to make about a one inch ball, which 
will be used for the larger areas or all 
over reduction. A print that is dull and 
gray is printed in until the shadow areas 
go completely black. Take the ball of 
steel wool and rub with a motion and a 
little pressure over the larger areas until 
the desired tone is obtained. Any detail 
in the negative no matter how much 
overprinted will reappear, the amount of 
rubbing determining the tone of gray. 
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Then take a smaller piece of steel wool 
and bring out the highlights by the same 
procedure. For long narrow areas use 
a stroke from one end to the other, not 
going back, but lifting the wool and start- 
ing the stroke again at the beginning; 
thus avoiding removal of too much emul- 
sion in the center. By this method we can 
introduce roundness and depth by start- 
ing at the light part of the area and re- 
leasing pressure as we go along, thus re- 
moving less emulsion toward the end of 
the area and creating a fading out effect. 
Fine lines or extremely small sections can 
be lightened by holding a tiny piece of 
steel wool with a pair of tweezers (lock- 
ing type preferred) and rubbing gently. 
The same result can be obtained by etch- 
ing with a razor blade. 

When the print is finished and spotted 
you can obtain a semi-lustre gloss by 
applying a couple of coats of Simoniz 
wax (paste) or Devoe’s Fixatif blown over 
the print. A blower for that purpose is 
sold for 15c. 

A high gloss can be obtained by apply- 
ing Devoe’s Mastic Varnish with a camel 
hair brush. This will serve also to cover 
up work that was done on the print. 

Mask the mount around the print, so 
that no amount of fixatif or varnish will 
get on the mount. Prints may be toned be- 
fore the operation. 

I have selected three illustrations to 
show how we can improve a picture con- 
siderably, by printing in clouds and by 
application of the above process. 

In Figure 1, I was impressed by the 
arrangement of masses before me. The 
snow covered road, well broken.up by 
travel, the long diagonal shadows from 
the big leafless trees on the left, were very 
interesting; the house breaking between 
the trees on the left, and the barns on 
the right side of the road gave balance. 
Another barn and scattered cornstalks in 
the center added unusual depth to the 
picture. I got out of a warm car, into 
the below zero weather outside, selected 
a pleasing viewpoint which hid the bright 
sun behind the edge of the house. I ex- 
posed my negative to get all the brilliance 
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and texture of the snow (1 sec. at f32, 
with K2 filter), ignoring the sky which 
would be burned out anyway, by its ex-.” 
treme brightness. 

From the proof I selected and cropped 
the picture as in Fig. 2, printing in the 
streaky sky from another negative. This 
sky is well in keeping with the time. of 
day and the long diagonal shadows run- 
ing through the picture. This gave it 
more life and atmosphere. While the 
print was being developed I flashed in, 
with a small flashlight, the halo burnt in 
by the sun between the house and tree. 

After toning (in Gold Choride) and 
mounting the print, I took a small ball 
of steel wool and worked in the streaky 
sky from the house at the left by strokes 
to the right, to bring out the source of 
light, more. I also touched up the high- 
lights in the snow near the barn and the 
dark line of trees behind the cornstalks, 
so that the line faded more into the dis- 
tance and thus increased the third dimen- 
sional effect that we all like so much in 
our landscapes. 

To build in the burnt out area in the 
house and tree, I used for spotting ma- 
terial a stick of India ink as a base to mix 
with the blue of Devoe’s water colors, plus 
a little of a cake of white (with this 
method I am able to match any tone in. 
my prints). With the matched color I 
stippled the halo out of the picture and 
thus the house and tree became solid 
again making the landscape complete. 
With the addition of a couple of coats of 
wax, the evidence of my handiwork dis- 
appeared and the print is finished. (Fig. 3) 

A print that requires a lot of work is 
copied, and from that negative I make 
more prints, as they are needed. 

If you try this process, do not attempt 
to get the emulsion off with one stroke, but 
let the cutting edges of the wool do the 
work, as you will soon know just how 
much pressure is needed. 


When selecting your pictures, look at 
the landscape for what it is, and try to 
conceive mentally, a picture of what it 
could be. 




















Pictures to Live With.... 


SECOND in a series of outstanding pictures by American photographers is “Clouds Over Mexico” 
by Cecil B. Atwater, 356 Newtonville Avenue, Newtonville, Mass. To those who feel that this print 
would be a source of pleasure and inspiration, the maker has consented to mail a 14x17 mounted 


salon print upon receipt of ten dollars sent to him at the above address. 
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THIS GENIAL workman complete with cap, overalls, and grease gun posed in the factory. 
Korth felt that he symbolized the home front soldier and made this shot for a poster series. 
Synchronized flash captured the right expression. 
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UP FROM THE DEPTHS and into the light of 
day—coal for the nations homes and industries. 


to himself as a “methodical Dutch- 

man.” But there are other good 
reasons why he has the distinction of being 
one of the country’s outstanding industrial 
photographers. I wanted to find out at 
first hand what makes him tick. I’m glad 
I did. 

Korth has no particular trade secrets, 
no tricky processing kinks, and, alas, no 
special short cuts designed to make the 
amateur a quick success over night. He 
seems as eager to talk photography as any 
amateur and his rich photographic experi- 
ence used to make him a stand out on 
any camera club program when he still 
had time. He’s an amateur turned pro- 
fessional. 


| ‘RED G. KORTH laughingly refers 


ILLUSTRATOR OF INDUSTRY 


By GEORGE R. HOXIE 


Korth first became really interested in 
photography in the middle 20s, when he 
arrived in Chicago. He bought a Voigt- 
lander hand camera and began burning 
up plates—the fastest then being very 
slow. The corner drugstore did not handle 
plates with care and never printed well 
enough. So, he started to do his own 
darkroom work utilizing cramped bath- 
rooms at night or stuffy closets, whatever 
was available. 

Everything might have been fine, 
dandy, and downright average if he 
hadn’t seen a Voigtlander advertisement 
in a magazine. They wished to buy pic- 
tures made with their cameras. Accord- 
ingly, he sent four contact prints on their 
way and in due time received a check for 
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all four of them. How long had this been 
going on? He immediately bundled up 
twenty-six other shots and sent them in. 
All twenty-six were returned. So—pictures 
really had to be good, had to say some- 
thing, in order to be marketed. 

Thus began a long and arduous cam- 
paign to swell the weekly income by free- 
lancing. With stubborn determination 
Korth gradually improved his photographs 
and his markets. It wasn’t easy. His suc- 
cess increased until he was represented by 
agencies in many places. Each transaction 
seemed to take several months, however, 
and he was more often behind the eight 
ball, financially, than in front of it. 

Ultimately he began to devote all his 
time to photography. The Korth Studio 
opened for business in Chicago. New 
clients were slow in coming, but some- 
where along the line Fred Korth had 
proved to himself that he could deliver 
the goods, that he had professional stat- 
ure, and so he kept on plugging. Although 
the 1930’s were no picnic, he gradually 
attracted more and bigger accounts with 
his dynamic pictures. Much of his work 
appeared in leading magazines. Today he 
is doing very well, indeed, thank you! 


Although industrial plants are now an 
old story to Korth, each one still presents 
its own particular problem. Accompanied 
by a guide he makes a preliminary survey 
which, I hear, would be something to see 
if one could keep up with him. He talks 
and walks fast, makes mental notes, darts 
into a side room here, stops to talk with a 
workman there. Tireless activity seems to 
stimulate him. Each tour is amazingly 
comprehensive; no pertinent aspects are 
overlooked. 

These guides are patient and helpful to 
Korth, even though his presence may in- 
terrupt schedules to some extent. He has 
very definite ideas about what may prove 
interesting. The selection of a viewpoint 
is of prime importance. Often the story 
can be told with a simple time exposure, 
but mostly he uses flash. Timing and 
originality are equally important phases 
of picture making in huge mills. His de- 
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THAT'S KORTH 


termination to get the picture he sees, 
plays no small part in his success. Often- 
times a responsible official or guide will 
drag the photographer to a new location 
after he has seen something that seems to 
clamor for expression. Eventually he re- 
turns to the scene he wants to shoot. In 
not a few instances that has been the best 
shot of the series. 


Fred Korth feels that this search in a 


each plant for the right combination of 
mass, line, and light is the real key to a 
successful camera portrait of its activity. 
He tries to tell a story each time he clicks 
the shutter. Consequently, he looks for 
symbols in a plant, symbols that say power, 
strength, precision, achievement — or 
whatever the job calls for. 

Korth insists on simple and efficient 
equipment. He prefers to use a 5x7 Dear- 
dorff on practically all his location work. 
He uses with it five lenses of different 
focal lengths: a 12 cm. Angulon, and 
Symmars of 16.5, 21, 27, and 36 cm. 
The three shorter lenses have proved most 
useful for industrial shots. When it is im- 
possible to use a tripod he sometimes re- 
sorts to his Speed Graphic and on very 
rare occasions to ag miniature camera. 

Most of his exposures are made with 
multiple flash. This equipment also is 
simple: A Heiland Sol Booster Box serves 
as portable power plant. His tall and 
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sturdy lamp stands are home made. Plenty 
of extension cables reach out to all re- 
flectors in the set-up and to the camera. 
What seems remarkable is how Korth can 
place his lights all over, select flash bulbs 
from several sizes he carries along, and 
come up with a balanced lighting. He 
doesn’t take time for the test with floods 
beforehand. Besides, many plants have 
only high voltage current unsuited for 
photofloods. He focuses his camera with 
a magnifying glass in the prevailing light, 
which, often as not, is very poor. When 
ready Korth conceals his remote control 
switch in his hand, steps a little away 
from the camera, talks and gives pointers 
to the workers in the scene and watches 
as many of them as possible. He often 
flashes when nobody suspects it. 


MAN FROM MARS 


STEEL WAREHOUSE. This shot was lighted by one big flash lamp. Korth hung it on a crane 
and told the crane operator to keep going until signalled to stop. The photographer kept the 
switch in his hand near the camera. Never use more lights than necessary. 





THE THREE HIGHLIGHTS on the large drill give 
multiple flash for this shot of the operator. 


“The versatility of the equipment is 
fine enough,” Korth says, “but never for- 
get the camera is just the: tool, not the 
creative element, and is used in the sim- 
plest manner permitted by the require- 
ments of the photograph. A professional 
would be sunk if he depended on the 
swings and adjustments built into his 
camera. These available adjustments are 
reserved for the one shot out of twenty 
that calls for them. Of course, you have 
to keep up with the times and keep re- 
placing parts of your paraphernalia when 
better tools are introduced.” 


A look around Korth’s studio convinced 
me that being methodical is a very, very 
good characteristic for a photographer. 
The floors have the look of a well swabbed 
deck of an ocean liner. All work surfaces 
in his processing laboratory are smooth 
from frequent scrubbing. The whole place 
reeks with efficiency, instead of chemicals. 
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an indication of the placement of the controlled 


A long row of filing cabinets, in which are 
catalogued his negatives, prints, and cor- 
respondence, is the main feature of his 
office. 


The camera room itself is not very 
large but gives one the impression that, 
with the battery of lights regimented 
along one side of it, the space is entirely 
adequate to cope with almost any pho- 
tographic problem. 

The following, then, are the elements 
of Korth’s success as a photographer: first, 
a definite idea, simple and story telling; 
second, a feeling for unusual and dramatic 
composition ; third, a little stubborn de- 
termination; fourth, efficient equipment; 
and, fifth, simple, careful, truly photo- 
graphic processings with the accent on 
cleanliness. Add the ingredients together 
and mix with long years of hard work 
and experience. This should make any- 
body’s pictures worth looking at. 





SOMETIMES a short time exposure with normal daylight is sufficient to show the vast interiors 
of a plant with it’s atmospheric gradations. This picture of power hammers was masterfully timed 
between heavy bounces of the huge machinery. 
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Midst The Brewing Storm 


Fifth Madras (All-India) Salon of Photography 


MONSOON SEASON 


By DR. G. THOMAS, A.R.P.S., BANTVA 


HUNTING landscapes in the “mon- 

soon” season is both profitable and 
mildly thrilling. There are ever changing 
patterns of billowy clouds to suit any 
landscape. Bursts of sunshine, alternating 
with dull drifting clouds, gives an infinite 
range of lighting. 

One August afternoon I walked two 
miles cross country and spotted this tree 
and farmhouse. I cast about for different 
camera angles and subsequently made 
quite a few exposures. But somehow, I was 
not satisfied with the sky and the lighting, 
so I returned once again to the same spot 
the next afternoon. On moving round to 
the west of the farmhouse I discovered 
that the tree, bent by the monsoon winds, 
the low hut and the hay stack made a 
better composition. The animals too, were 
tied conveniently in the correct place. 
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(KATHIAWAR), INDIA 


So, with my camera on a tripod, filter 
and lens hood slipped on, and shutter and 
aperture set, I waited patiently until a 
particular cloud came along. But then 
the lighting grew dull and I was in a 
dilemma, for if I waited for sunshine, the 
cloud might be gone and I would lose the 
picture. With my eyes glued to the ground 
glass of my reflex camera, I hoped and 
waited. Within a few seconds there was 
just a brief burst of sunshine. But ere 
it was gone, my shutter clicked and the 
picture was in my bag. 


Correct trimming and a little over- 
printing of the sky was all that was re- 
quired to improve the scene. This pic- 
ture has been accepted at six All India 
Salons so far, and has won three awards 
at various competitions. 








GRAFLEX nose oie 


During the 3rd War Loan Drive, Radio 
Station KNX in Hollywood displayed the 
initial “GRAFLEX Sees the War” Exhibit. 
On CBS National Bond Sales Day, KNX 
booked orders for over 14 million War 
Bond dollars and during the exhibit drew 
more than 10,000 people to its studios to 
see the pictures. 

Because of this proven interest, the U. S. 
Treasury Department encouraged GRA- 


GRAFLEX gets great pictures! 


Se 


res SELL WARK BONDS! 


FLEX to make available its new GRAFLEX 
War Picture Show to the nation’s radio 
stations for the 4th War Loan Drive. Ex- 
hibits of these photographs compiled by 
GRAFLEX have been selling War Bonds 
in more than 200 communities. 

If the 50- or 100-print Exhibit has not been shown 
in your community, GRAFLEX will welcome in- 
quiries from Camera Clubs or interested civic 
groups. Write to The Folmer Graflex Corpora- 
tion, Rochester 8, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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NEW EMULSION RATING OF FILMS 






















































WESTON SYSTEM by Group Number 
Emulsion. ratings depend a great deal on the method of development. The films listed were 
tested using the development methods recommended by the manufacturer. As many photographers 
prefer their own method of development, Weston rates emulsions by a GROUP NUMBER method. 
A group of three consecutive emulsion speeds is represented by the Group Number given for 
each film. Each group contains a rating based on the pr ing r ded by the manufac- 
turer, with one value below and one above this figure. If the recommended rating gives negatives 
thinner or denser than desired, use another number, within the group or close to it. The higher 
numbers give thinner negatives, while the lower numbers give greater shadow detail. 
To determine which rating best fits your equipment and method of development for a particular 
film, try a few test shots. 
The following table shows the group number and the three emulsion speeds that it represents: 
DAYLIGHT TUNGSTEN 
Group No. Speed Range Group No. Speed Range 
Br ae iS ae ccersaploce LE. SB nw ete nde oe eee nes 100—125—160 
SRS SE erro s a 80—100—125  BRESRES Ss PATRON eS bee 50— 64— 80 
SSRI Oe ae eg nS 40— 50— 64 te Pee Brae a eee 24— 32— 40 
SES ALS A a rooney ater 20— 24— 32 Bt Fila Heon sce a erase! dhe ke 12— 16— 20 
Be Gs Ae atcdhe oh Ck S785 dew oa mca a 10— 12— 16 Bx pee sa to a Pai ao we ines 6é— 8— 10 
acs tence corsa seaae aeons 5— 6& 8 Ne EE SE eo eee ee 3— 4— 5 
— RRRRGS ES RE Sy Sa ae eer 25— 3— 4 De de eh oe Rane Neate es 15— 2—2.5 : 
Bg eh Aa a ae La owe eee sd 1.2—15— 2 Photoflood lamps require tungsten values. 7 
MINIATURE CAMERA FILMS P xX EASTMAN a 
Daylight Tungsten pie Xe BO, 82 
Fame No. Group No. vnc Ortho Press (Packs only) 100T...... 32T 
NONE 055 ote addins op aD Seas 32 
Ultra Speed Pan............. 100. ....-. “4 | BR SRR eer ek REE: 16 
Superpan Supreme........... ee GEVAERT 
F. G. Plenachrome............ 12T...... 8T Re eR Se Ses 8 
MINE craig iar hg ona 0 4 aid 4088s Se 16T 
F. G. Rev. Superpan.......... )  SPegiaae 16 Y 16MM. M.P. FILM ; 
BD 246 aa kivisiteases dese sees 5* Film for motion picture cameras is generally 
DUPONT processed by the manufacturer. Consequently, this 
OT Sa Aa ORL aye 16 film is rated in single numbers only. 
{ Seneter Pen.2........ 0 eee ope 32 Daylight Tungsten 
Superior Pan 3............... ee 64T , ANSCO 
RRR RS RR aeaite RS AB. 2.5* Teinle, Si Pen. Rev. .>.. 535.5: ie 64 
EASTMAN Hypan Rev.. SPM Giia is & ob 'S.5: ous Fe 68 . eee 
I ie 3a Panchromatic Rev............. 10555 toe h 
Rares 50....... 32 F. G, Plenachrome Rev........ SS 
OS SE EEE Sen, , RB Superpan Supreme Neg....... 64....... 40 
H +i DUPONT 
Microfle 11 “ge Superior Pan 302 Rev......... 100....... 64 
* Normal Arrow of calculator set to reading Regular Pan Rev..... x esas ROS 8 
obtained from white surface in copying position. etn. ....... elie 2: 80 
ROLLS AND PACKS et. RN perce Se 24 
Daylight Tungsten 8MM. M.P. FILM 
Group No. Group No. ‘arenes. . 
pees itu Daylight Tungsten 
Detene PION «3 ...0:05 vases ES 64 II 5 alias cy oinee ae wie pee 20 
Super Plenachrome (Packs only) 50....... 32 ESS So ar ee ee sts 20 
Superpan Supreme........... _. PEELE 32 Oe Ea ste ae _ SEPEBEE 16 
SPREE emery = Se 8T Twin 8 Pan 284............... SP RRPES 8 
Plenachrome ................ __ ee 32 pe ee Satine 64 
_ ERE nor nee a ene 8 (To page 72) 
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WORTH WAITING FOR... 








| es babble again . . . birds begin to 
tweet .. . trees bud and leaf in fuzzy little 
clusters of red and green. Early or late in 
the day, fogs and mists soften harsh lines and 
offer endless opportunities for pictures. 
Hard to catch in film or print? Not at 
all . . . simply demanding “on the beam” 
exposures . . . a mere matter-of-course with 
a WeEsTON owner. For the MASTER’s 
dependable accuracy, highly selective view- 
ing angle, and exclusive exposure-control 
dial give its operator complete control of 
even the trickiest exposure problem. Weston 
Electrical Instrument Corporation, 649 Fre- 
linghuysen Avenue, Newark 5, New Jersey. 


WESTON EXPOSURE METERS 

















WESTON SYSTEM 


EASTMAN 
Cine Kodak Pan Rev.......... 
Super X Pan Rev............. SS re 24 


SHUTTER TIME FOR MOTION PICTURE 
CAMERAS 
Fh FRAMES PER SECOND 
A 


CAM TIME (SEC.) 
Cine Ansco Model B.................. 1/30 
Cine Kodaks (all models).............. 1/30 
ME der iaan SE UN h Aig sis cies ts 1/30 
Filmo all 70's Reg. and 121............ 1/30 
Filmo Golf 70, 71's, 75 and I41......... 1/40 
ta ke SOR rere 1/30 
Keystone Late Models A-3 & A-7....... 1/40 
Keystone Model K-8 No. 872650 and above 1/40 
Keystone (other models)............... 1/50 
RR ARDS Te ia ier eg 1/30 
MIRC rs gee ele ee 1/30 
MN Ss etl awk Si has ceee ce keine 1/30 
RE Ro ce Se ay on ses & Cashes 1/40 
reeenee reeeer Be. ok 5 oes cic cca 1/50 
St. W. Hollywood and 532A........... 1/40 
ate Mee gg cocina y cv Ug ciae 1/90 
ER ERCE ST SERBS ata SOR Aare tg 1/30 
UNNNN NO MUNOIER Sco. oo cc nsw ccascs 1/30 
Zeiss Kinamo S-10-16.................. 1/30 


NOTE: The difference in shutter time for the 
same number of frames per second is due to 
the varying size of shutter openings. 

Shutter speeds of multi-speed cameras are pro- 
portional. If your camera shows a shutter speed 
of 1/30 sec. for 16 frames, then for 64 frames per 
sec, the shutter speed will be four times as fast 
or 1/120 sec., ete. 


NOTES ON COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 


Color film requires very accurate exposure and 
must be exposed to the type of light for which it 
was balanced. For example, Regular Kodachrome 
hould be exposed only in sunlight, and Type A 
Kodachrome in photofloods, unless suitable filter is 
used as recommended by manufacturers. 

Keep the brightness range of the scene as small 
as possible. Use flat lighting indoors and try to 
take outdoor scenes with sun directly back of 
camera. 

The brightness range method is best for obtain- 
ing accurate exposure information. For Weston 
Universal meters, measure brightest and darkest 
colors (black and white are not colors). Set calcu- 
lator at point midway between these two readings. 
For Weston meters 720, 819 and 850, average these 
readings and expose accordingly. 

If transparencies are a little too dark or too 
light, it may be due to equipment errors. These 
may be compensated for by using film ratings other 
than normal. If too dark, decrease emulsion speed 


setting, if too light, increase emulsion setting. 
T—Tentative value subject to further test. 
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NEW EMULSION RATING OF FILMS 


(continued from page 70) 


COLOR FILMS 


Since color films must be processed under care- 
fully controlled conditions and, also, since exposure 
must be exact in order to obtain proper color ren- 
dition, color film is rated in single numbers only 
and not in groups. 

KODACHROME 
Roll Film 


8, 16, 35 mm. Regular........ 

8, 16, 35 mm. Type A........ _. Se 12 
§ With recommended filter. 

Professional Film 


ype 4t 
Exposed through Wratten Filter No. 858. 
Used in Mazda only. 


KODACOLOR 
Daylight Artificial 
ee Oe POPE eee Se ee 
PRESS FILMS 
Daylight Tungsten 
Group No. Group No. 
ANSCO 
Seperpan Press. 5; 2... 6042s , AS 64 
Super Plenachrome Press...... Oe 4c. 32 
DEFENDER 
Gite Os: ce PR 16 
EASTMAN 
Super Panchro Press.......... 100....... 64 
Super Ortho Press........... PO 5S sa 32 
Ortho Press Plate............ __ ee 16 
Super Panchro Press Plate..... 100....... 64 


PROCESS FILMS 


Reading should be taken from white surface 
using normal arrow position. 


Daylight Tungsten 
Group No. Group No. 
Ansco Process. :.............. _, RES a 
Defender Process............. Rees 253 4 
Defender Process Pan......... | Ee 8 
Eastman Contrast Process Ortho ......... 8 
Eastman Contrast Process Pan.. ......... 10 


Hammer Special Super Process. 6....... 2 
6 


PE: SUNN . Sewsc canes =) Mone cnoe 2 
PLATES 

Daylight Tungsten 

Group No. Group No. 
MR Mh he SL baa eres Sabie 24 
Wratten Process Pan......... © ......... 24 
Wratten Metalographic....... ......... 12 
Eastman Process.............. "wpa ange 1 
Hammer Contrast Pan........ (eae 4 
Hammer Special Process...... Sateen a 2 
Hammer Process............. Bas; 3 2 
Hammer Process Pan......... Bovis 2 


(To page 74) 














he'll 
Don’t miss the pictures yeutt treasure most 


His own kids, maybe. Or members of his family. The peo- 
ple he’s fighting for! 

You may not be able to send as many pictures as you would 
like, because film and bulbs have gone to war with him. 
So, when you take pictures, avoid wasting the precious 
materials available. Make sure you get the picture the first 
time and every time by using Kalart equipment. It is de- 
signed to overcome the two bugaboos of good photography: 
improper exposure and poor focus. 

The Kalart Deluxe Synchronized Range Finder and Fo- 
cuspot give you sharp focus day and night—and the Kalart 
Speed Flash insures clear, unposed pictures under any light 
conditions, even in total darkness. With these, you'll get the 
pictures he’ll treasure most! Write for literature. The 
Kalart Company Inc., Dept. 53, Stamford, Connecticut. 


BUY EXTRA WAR BONDS TODAY 


KALART 









Photograph: Louise Boyle. 
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‘9 pay x M OR 3 Weston Film Ratings 
our came pevopesrer (Continued from page 72) 
you PORTRAIT AND COMMERCIAL 
MIKE WOLK . 
Daylight Tungsten 
DON’T SELL, TRADE OR BUY WITHOUT Group No. Group No. 
CALLING ME INTO THE PICTURE. The camera equipment % ANSCO 
that you have fo sell demands top prices today. | have special Triple S Pan................. 200....... 125 
outlets willing to pay me a premium for good used equip- Triple S Ortho............... 100....... 64 
ment. This extra cosh is yours. Let me know what you have DR he oslo aig Xi sinae ov ohh . eae 32 
to sell. I'll “top” every offer peeve hod. Rs ccc vee view tk ohuiks _, EES 32 
Superpan Portrait............. _ ee 32 
Mm MMR a shor ace owe aw keg _ eae 16 
) CAMERA co. Rpeeeete PON... os ca Be cae 8 
231AS. Dearborn, CHICAGO 4 Ns glee ire Sie Os | ee 
Commercial Ortho........... > SER 8 
Cc EPRI ate t alee ae 4 
H . DEFENDER 
A5 Month Subscription to EES a REO __ oe 64T 
H iy oo foie Scere we eb Oe 32 
MINICAM is $1.00 LE” SS aaa eee 16 
NE REY a Oe EgeD ee 
Instructive Entertaining OE Rea Sees 
: “H RE ele a Sa eae as ax casey 1 Spee 8 
Each issue fully illustrated. SS ae Re _ Beet o 
For all camera users. OTS a Se eae rage | Se Se 2 
wee ae I 5 sock sob cn bal | eee 8 
25c a copy at newsstands, or EASTMAN 
5 months for $1. Tri-X Panchromatic..:........ RR 125 
nap i WIE acts foods ves coe Weis ss. 64 
22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, Ohio Super XX........ RPE Sie ~ Seeee 64» 
ee Se ere Re 16 
‘ IR IM na Sa ae 32 
-. CAN’T DO Commercial Ortho............ a 8 f 
PN er Uh mre eee ae ee Commercial ................. ee 4 
Don’t risk ruin of a prize shot on your roll for Commercial Matte VE eae 24T. ah 4T 
Guvetep, bashes sad vapemia, Cony SaL Wun ands S 
WRITE up to date methods and equipment and make each Plates 
= BB Pr oof ee snide 
onton List yourself and have your next roll finished by Edwards, Polychrome Plate Ban) Sen ee Se. Oy 24 Sek Fo 8 
EDWARDS FINE cane. LABORATORY RS es ok ees 8 
30 &. Adams Street, Dept. M, Chicago 3, Illinois 40 Plate (AS ae eed See, Baap ne 24 So eo cs 
IRL GTS SRS eae ae ot _ Sete a 
Want To Sell Your Photographs? | 33 Plate Matte.............. | oe . 
The 1944 Photo Almanac lists the name, address, I I re A a 8 
rate and paym yment, Rn. =" epameammae requirements Commercial Plate............ “aa 
ve Sauter for $1.28. 260 x pages. Super Ortho Press... .. ee . b4T 
Minicam Photography Super Panchro Press.......... 100....... 64 
22 East 12th Stree Cincinnati, Ohio SEES para ve RE 16 
Tri-X Pan Type B............. ee 64T 
Tri-X Pan Type B, Matte...... 100T. . 64T 
AGAIN— 
HAMMER 
AVAILABLE ere __ Se 32 . 
Medium Commercial Ortho... 12....... 8 
New Printing Medium Commercial.......... 12....... 4 
ee Ae ck ce ak cs ESP Stes | 
re: th, Gis 3. 
LEICA | Pictes 
_ Commercial Pan............. 
a MANUAL Extra Fast Plate. . hen fae 8 
If your oe bata supply Medium Com. Ortho Plate... 12....... 4 
= oS bine Medium Commergial Plate. . eee 
@ hatte tw. Portvatt, Ortho... 7.5 .....2... See 16 
720, cite Ave. si ic Ma rac Sa tae Soft Gradation Pan Plate...... ee 
I am enclosing $4.00. ADDRESS ...........-++.+- “2, aa eee Be ckeet os 1 
afte tn eee” Ree... eck. STATE. .... Slow Ortho Plate............. RAS 
T—Tentative value subject to further te t. 
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GEM CAMEL-AIR BRUSH 


Blow Brush—"It blows as it brushes as it 
cleans!" that's the story of the Gem double- 
purpose Camel-Air Brush for cleaning lenses 
and film apertures of cine cameras and 
projectors. 

A camel hair brush is attached to a rubber 
blower bulb. The blower roots out small 
particles that cannot be seen with the naked 
eye, and the brush whisks them away. 


$4.25 








12 NATURAL COLOR 
TRANSPARENCIES 
AND WESCO VIEWER 


$17-50 


For the Combination 
Included in the WESCO Color Slides 


are magnificent Hawaiian landscapes. 
They are reproduced from original Ko- 
dachromes and possess unusual brilliance 
and sharpness. 








PRECISE TOP 


A strongly built, easy operating pan head that will 
pan or tilt in any direction. Positive quick lock to 
hold any home movie camera. Standard Tripod 
Screw; Chrome Plated. 


$3:75 














Mail Orders Filled 





World's Largest Camera Store Built on Square Dealing 


32nd St., near 6th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

















IF YOU WANT THE BEST 
A TRIAL WILL CONVINCE YOU 


35mm.Film RYe) 


Enlargements 





Developed 


18 exp. 75¢ 





Single or Double 
Frame 


We finish all other miniature and split si 

in our famous Bax4¥4 Beauty Prints ‘Deekind 

Embossed in and sssed Date. 8 exp. 

No. 828 and 127, 3Sc. 12 exp. splits, 45c. 
a 


16 exp. splits, SS$c. Send roll and money or 
write for free mailers and complete rice fist. 


You will agree that our Modern me is 
long experience DO make a BIG difference. 
o * * 


Artistic Contact Finishing, 8 exp. rolls 
complete set of decki ere embossed, 
wide-margin prints. Credit for failures. 
FREE En mt coupon with each roll. 
MAIL-BAG FILM SERVICE 
Dept. 8, Box 5440-A, Chicago 80, III. 





































Federai goodwill is based 
upon the good performance 
of Federal enlargers. The 
ability of our instruments to 
provide consistently satisfac- 
tory results won for them 
the loyalty of thousands of 
fans. And that loyalty has 
been retained by equally sat- 
Peacetime will multiply 
Federal fans and add further 
lustre to Federal goodwill. 
Our vast experiences in the 
fields of electronics and 
photography will merge to 
give you a fascinating, new 
line of enlargers, and other 
photographic essentials of 


popular appeal. 








POR THE THIRD TIME 
Awarded to Federal Manufacturing 
and imeering Corporation for 
High Acbi: te 


FEDERAL ‘ 


MANUFACTURING AND ENGINEERING CORP 


NEW YORK 


BROOKLYN 6 
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Sound on 8MM Film 
(Continued from page 37) 


Borchert found that it can be melted in, 

Sound was produced by a V-shaped 
nichrome needle with a small cross sec- 
tion. This was set in a metal cup, which 
had a shank equal in diameter to an or- 
dinary Victrola needle. The V’d needle 
was insulated from the cup by glass and 
electric current was placed across the 
needle, causing the small cross section to 
heat. This needle unit was placed in a 
magnetic cutting head. The magnetic cut- 
ting head was balanced so as to cause 
negligible pressure on the film and a groove 
was melted in the film as it passed under 
the needle. The cutting head was at- 
tached to the output of an amplifier. 
After music and speech were picked up by 
a microphone, the sound was played back 
with a 1'4-ounce crystal pick-up equal to 
home recording. Mr. Borchert got the 
idea after doing this much, that it was 
possible to photograph a film with a sound 
track, and thus he started on the road 
which led to his present method of pro- 
ducing sound on 8mm. 

You won’t be surprised to hear that 
Mrs. Borchert, true to form of all “movie 
widows,” says that she is so tired ef 
seeing the same “company favorites” that 
she often slips away on the pretense of 
“fixing a little lunch.” 

Borchert’s professional duties require 
him to supervise, install and maintain, 
control, measuring, and electronic equip- 
ment for the Cumberland, Maryland 
plant of Cellanese Corporation of Amer- 
ica, rayon manufacturers. But in his 
spare time, Borchert today is working on a 
recording device, which can be attached 
to a movie camera. The recorder is about 
the size of a package of cigarettes and re- 
cords the sound at the time the film is 
exposed. Look for more on this later. 





“Calling Surgery!" 

The Lejaren_’a Hiller’s photographs of re 
constructed scefies of “Surgery Through The 
Ages” have been assembled in book form by 
Hastings House, 67 West 44th Street, New York 
City. Price, $3.50. There are 70 full page 
illustrations. The text is by Paul Benton and 
John H. Hewlett. / 



















































Dept. K 





BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 







Open to Subjects Prizes For copy of rules, write to | Closing date 
Press Pictures in which cigars play | $50,$25,100therawards, | Photo Judges, Cigar In- March 31, 
Photographers a newsworthy part and plus duplicate and spe- stitute of America, 185 June 30, 
which were taken in course cial prizes as war- Madison Avenue, New | October 31, 
of regular duties and pub- ranted. $100 War Bond York 16, N. Y. a 
lished. as special prize for December 31. 
best photo among four 
first honor winners at 
end of year. 
Amateurs Any. $25 in awards, including | Camera Contest Editor, Weekly 
three $5 prizes weekly. Chicago Herald Amer- 
ican, 326 W. Madison 
St., Chicago, Ill. 
| Amateurs Any. Award based on sub- | $10, $5, $4, $3. Mechanix Illustrated, | 24th of each 
ject interest and initial 1501 roadway, month 
impact. 
Larger Easel Images Chemistry Fundamentals in Minicam 
IF YOUR ENLARGER STANDARD is too Our April “Photo Data Clip Sheets” will cover 
short to give you a big picture and you own a the Chemistry of Reduction. Previous Photo 
Proxar lens, try slipping. it over your regular Data covered the Chemistry of Photography 
any ae d of Pe he fl and the Chemistry of Intensification. Readers 
enlarging lens instead of projecting on the Hoor. — desiring the entire set, plus additional material, 
The Proxar changes the focal length, just as may order “The Chemistry of Photography,” 
in a taking lens.—Herman Klein. for 50 cents from Minicam’s book department. 
e@ A smart true red to match the lips of glamorous women. 
Like all the colors made for the MARSHALL METHOD of Photo 
. Coloring, this new member of the group is permanent, transparent 
: and easy to apply. 
Communicate with our Color Consultant for free color advice. 
Sets from $1.00 up. If your dealer cannot supply. order from us. 
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STILL & MOVIE CAMERAS 


We maintain one of the largest stocks of 
both new and used stil and movie cameras, 
equipment and accessories. You'll be de- 
lighted with the wonderful values available. 
Let us quote you on your needs. 


. 
In Stock At All Times: 


BERLETT 
BROMOIL PRODUCTS 


TRICOL 
BROMOIL PRODUCTS 


including— 


BRUSHES 

INKS (Monochrome) 
BLEACHERS 

DRYING POWDER 
PAPER SIZER 
TRI-COLOR INK 
TRI-COLOR ROLLERS 
ROLLERS 

MEDIUM 

FIXER 

RETOUCHING MEDIUM 
SANDWICHES 


AUTHORITATIVE BOOKS 


written by experts and filled with up-to-date 
comprehensive and practical data cov- 
ering every phase of photography to help 
you get the most enjoyment and best 
results, 


Write for Complete List 





WE ARE STILL BUYING 
CAMERAS and EQUIPMENT 
Write for Prompt Estimate 











FOTOSHOP ix. 


18 East 42nd St. (Dept. M-3) 
New York, N. Y. 












By ARTHUR BRACKMAN 





ALTHOUGH picture stories have been pop- 
ular in America for about ten years, there are 
literally hundreds of otherwise competent all- 
around photographers who are completely lost 
when confronted with a journalistic assignment. 

It has been a source of frequent amazement 
to me to discover that men with good photo- 
graphic reputations often still think of picture 
stories in terms of their 1934 forms. 

In the hope of clarifying the subject some- 
what, I should like to trace briefly the emer- 
gence of the picture story as a journalistic form. 
It seems to me that a clear understanding of 
how we got where we are might help some who 
don’t seem to be able to get the hang of what 
makes a picture story click. 

The first stage of the picture story was syn- 
thetic. An editor or a photographer would 
throw together a half dozen pictures, which he 
tied together by means of an arbitrary editorial 
thread. Thus, to use a few examples, the old 
issues of American Weekly are full of such 
boob-tickling picture stories, under such titles 
as “Luxury Through the Ages,” “Famous Blue- 
beards of Europe,” and “Masters of the Magi- 
cian’s Art.” The art consisted of photographs 
taken at widely varied places and times, and 
the continuity was, at best, halting. 

A forward step was made when editors dis- 
covered that one photographer could take six 
or eight pictures woven around a simple theme 
and make an interesting central point. A fav- 
orite of this era was the story labelled “A Day 
in the Life of a Show Girl.” The photographer 
showed Tillie LaFleur peeling herself out of bed 
in the morning, smiling coyly from her A. M. 
shower, stripping for her act at the Paragon 
Burlesque House, and then cavorting at a night 
club with a John. Another popular type in 
this era was the “how to do” type of story. This 
type is still widely used in books like Popular 
Science. The photographer does a step-by-step 
re-enaction of some mechanical task for the 
edification of readers interested in learning the 
process. 

A year or two later, a few editors hit upon a 
real advance. It was discovered that an inter- 
esting, related story could be told in pictures by 
following the simple psychological principles 
which apply to every new discovery. That is, 
the subject is shown first from a distance, then 
a little closer; and the reader is then successively 
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WORLD'S LARGEST 35"”. LABORATORY 
OFFERS WORLD’S 


" New Laboratory Recently 
Meee, ty 
on Occupied by Technifinis 


& 


35mm. Roll 


developed and 


The tremendous growth of Technifinish 
36 Whe 


during the past three years has made 
necessary the occupancy of this fine 
building ... world’s largest devoted ex- 
clusively to 35mm. film processing. 
AA 
RE-LOADS 35c 


Ce rolls developed 
dealarged 55c, 18 exp. 


a es reloaded, 20c. 
Credit for n0n-printing 
negatives.) 


Advances continue to be made. In addi- 
tion to all the exclusive revolutionary 
processes and equipment that make pos- 
sible Technifinish quality at Technifinish 
low prices, a new “first” has just been 
scored— 


STATIC PROCESSING BATHS 
No longer is there the slightest 
stretching of the printing paper. 
This means faster handling, thus 
better service for you. 


* * * 
Enjoy A New Photo Thrill! 
Positive Transparencies for Projection 
See your pictures with all the wonder- 


of projection. Send a negative roll 
today. Your negatives returned in 
original condition, 


Roll of 36 {35mm.} exposures, 50c. 
Roll: of 18 {35mm.} exposures, 35c. 


Note: All exposures on strips submitted 
for Positive Transparencies are proc- 
essed—no selections. For Transparencies 
from strips other than those of 18 or 


ful detail and third dimensional effect 36 exposures, write for information. 


TECHNIFINISH LABORATORY 
38-42 Scio St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


ROLLS 
PROCESSED 
DAY 
RECEIVED 


W. J. BROWN, M.E., 
; Presidest ond Chief Technician 
The engineering genius of 
W. J. Brown is the most im- 
portant single reason for the 
astonishing success of Techni- 
finish Laboratory. Assisting 
him is a continually increas- 
ing group of engineering 
specialists. 

Together, they have not only 
developed equipment and 
methods for handling a recent 
big increase in photo-finishing 
business, but have developed 
and put into large-scale manu- 
facturing an important serial 
‘gunnery training aid. 





SATISFACTION 
TECHNIFINISH cuscexcces B 
OR REFUND & 

Technifinish Laboratory, “35 mm. Specialists”, 38-42 Scie St., Rochester 4, N.Y. t 
Gentlemen: % (Al 35 mm. except Mercury, Robot and Memo) ! 
Do iinere ‘complete lnerassce. I 
tainers, com tnerueare. ORI as trtnteeincceenthipnicmninicnptcitistendviiie 1 
{ 

I 

I 

' 


City. 


State. __M-3-44 


Enlargements 
Positive Transparencies ["] 
—Se ae ae 5 dpikatirnaiiiel 
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Auailatle at CONWAY 


35mm Leica G S F2, dy case. 
35mm Contax 1 Sonnar F2, eveready case. 
35mm Contax 11 Sonnar F2, eveready case...... 
35mm Contax 111 Sonnar F1.5, eveready case..... 385.00 
35mm Dollina F4.5 Vario, shade, filter set, case 42.50 
35mm Retina 11 Xenar F2.8, eveready case, comp. 155.00 
35mm Kodak R.F. F3.5, eveready case, complete 








filter set, sunshade..............ccceseseeees on hand* 
35mm_ Perfex No. 55 F3.5, case, filter - 

ME Siren esde-deches bi vewe obs taper esceenecesl hand* 
New Bantam Special F2 and case, filter set..... ma hand* 
35mm Weltini R.F. Xenon F2 Comp., eveready 

pa la NO Sig ROG DRIES on hand* 
“What have you to trade fer these items? 
Our Like-New Cameras Guaranteed! No current 


catalog available. We ship C. O. D. only for balance due. 


CONWAY CAMERA COMPANY 
34 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Ill. 














ELKAY BLOWER 
ventilating one or two *2 4.99 


darkrooms. Changes 200 cu. ft. of air 
per minute. Heavy duty motor. 
Single Unit Model, $9.95 
ELKAY PHOTO PRODUCTS, Inc. 
287 Washington Street, Newark 2, New Jersey 











35MM BULK FILM!! 
25 Ft. $1.50; 100 Ft. $5.00 


@ EASTMAN @ AGFA @ DUPONT 
: SUPER XX a © onan © SUPERIOR 


© PANATOMIC X @ ULTRA SPEED © TYPE 1, 2, 3 
GUARANTEED 35mm RELOADS (36 exp.) 
YOUR CHOICE — 49c EACH 


Note: Empty cartridges required with order! OR, include 
10c Bae eae for sar reload! 
Postpaid or C. 0. D. 


MINIATURE FILM SUPPLY CO., 723 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. 











Every Movie Amateur Wants 
A Metal Movie Tripod 


Rigid and sturdy, for both 8mm. and 
16mm. CASPECO Tripod gives rock- 
steady pictures. Full pan-tilt head 
locks firmly at a turn of the handle. 
Tilt top allows camera to point 
straight down for title making, etc. 
Legs lock securely at any height by 
a simple twist; this special patented 
design was originated by Caspeco. 
Tripod extends to five feet in height. 
Beautifully finished in polished metal 
and chrome finish. A lifetime 
SUE OE. <0 eSdndeubns dav enped od $16.50 


CAMERA SPECIALTY CO., Inc. 


Write for price list. 











50 West 29th St., N.Y. C. 
» FREE CARTRIDGE REFILL 
eh arsine \ 
sony 
Matus) 
Wena bor moding boy — Returned Ponperd 


DEVELOPED 
ENLARGED Si" 
ard RELOADED 
RS ag B Silom SEewede “9 Pony ats 
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introduced, one by one, to the leading elements 
in the story. 

If the photographer were doing a picture 
story on the Senate, he would first make a long 
exterior shot of the Senate Building, then he 
would do a close-up of the entrance portico, 
then he would shoot the cloakroom, then the 
meeting hall, individual Senators, and so on 
down the line. This technique is sometimes re- 
ferred to as “bird’s eye to worm’s eye.” 

The present stage of the picture story is 
chiefly one in which human interest outweighs 
almost all other considerations. Today’s editor 
is willing to throw overboard most of the form- 
ulas if he can get a series of pictures packed 
with human interest obtained through art angle 
shots, spectacular lighting, candid facial ex- 
pressions or gestures, angling, juxtaposition of 
incongruous elements, etc. He usually takes the 
shot of most striking appeal and plays it up in 
large size as a sort of frontispiece for his story. 

But while the human interest story is tops 
today, a new technique is gradually developing 
which promises to take its place. I might call 
this emerging form the “story behind the story” 
technique. 

The “story behind the story” technique is 
the beginning of the ‘sincere effort by a few 
enlightened editors to encourage photographers 
to see a picture story with the freshness of their 
own viewpoint and to shoot it with their full 
faculties functioning. The result has been, re- 
cently, a few stories in which the series of pic- 
tures hang together, not by virtue of an ABC 
coverage of the subject and not by any thread 
so banal as what has come to be called human 
interest, but rather by the unity of viewpoint on 
the part of the photographer. Every picture 
not only tells something about the subject but 
also, and more important, reveals what the 
photographer personally thought about the sit- 
uation. 

The “story behind the story” technique can 
best be described by comparing it with another 
medium—the literary method of De Maupas- 
sant, who was able to present bare facts in 
such a way as to create a meaning far beyond 
the facts themselves. De Maupassant writes of 
two French soldiers, and by a brief recital of 
how they look and what they do presents an 
overwhelming picture of his own opinion of 
these youths. It might be called interpretive 
reporting. 

One of the best “story behind the storv” 
coverages to date was Will Connell’s famous 
picture story of the movie industry. By select- 
ing his material carefully, Connell managed to 
show, not how ne industry would look to a 
casual shutter-pusher, but the essence of its 
activity as seen by a sensitive, discerning ob- 
server. 

His picture of a still-picture photographer 
portrayed at a glance that he considered the 
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still-picture man to be movieland’s errand boy 
—the lowest on the scale of its slaves. His 
picture of the critic, mouth pursed in a Bronx 
cheer, conveyed instantly his conviction that, 
however moviedom sweats and struggles, the 
reviewers are still the victors. 

The fact that Connell was forced to resort 
to montages, tricky lighting and other inttricate 
technical devices is merely evidence that he 
had not then developed his art sufficiently. 

Photography thus far, still in its swaddling 
clothes, has confined itself laboriously to objec- 
tive reporting; to showing how this or that 
political, military, scientific or social event took 
place. Especially in a period of cataclysmic 
events like the present, the emphasis is on the 
old newspaper swing: “what, where, who when, 
and how.”’ On the war front it’s enough today 
if the photographer manages to get a picture 
of the event—any kind of picture at all—since 
the difficulties of getting in with a camera and 
coming out with a whole film is a task in itself. 

But from here on out the personal opinion 
and feeling of the photographer will play an 
increasingly dominant part. 

New photographers are developing who pos- 
sess the knack of conveying their ideas straight. 
Men like Coplan, De Palma, Brad Smith, 
Karger, Al Gould, have shown flashes of the 
ability to do it. 

The rudimentary forms of the picture story 
will probably continue to be used in one way 
or another as long as there is photo-journalism, 
but it is probable that new and more effective 
forms will continue to develop offering the sin- 
cere photographer challenging techniques cal- 
culated to bring forth the best that is in him. 


Flood and Spot Support 


An all metal tripod which has become worn 
through constant use and no longer gives the 
necessary camera support, may be used to sup- 
port floodlamps and spotlights. A toggle tripod 
head will allow the critical adjustment of a 
spot or flood as required in portraiture ‘and 
tabletop photography. 

A tripod which is worn and shaky when used 
with a focal plane camera for time exposures 
often produces distorted and fuzzy negative 
images. This action is the result of the focal 
plane shutter moving rapidly across the face 
of the film and. then being suddenly arrested. 

The same effect is aggravated by heavy mov- 
ing objects in the street, such as passing trucks 
and automobiles, or by walking across the floor, 
even in adjoining rooms. All vibration is trans- 
mitted to the legs of the tripod and if not suffi- 
ciently sturdy, a fuzzy negative will be obtained. 
—Cpl. George A. Voss. 


instructive Features Coming Up 


The next several issues of Min1cam will con- 
tain these instructive how-to-build-it features: 
“Agitator For a Film Tank”, “Positive Film For 
Negatives”, “How to Make a Contact Printer” 
and “How to Build a Home-Made Enlarger”. 


BEACC ° RF 
et the 
wiewE St alee your old 
arneras atd the AHlAEST 
TRADE (NW VALUVES/ 


EVERY SULE CARRIES A TEN DAY MONEY BACK GUURANTEE 











AGFA DELUXE 5x7 View. extra backs and case. .$142.50 
AUTOMATIC ROLLEIFLEX, new condition 282.50 
BANTAM SPECIAL and E. 


BELL a HOWELL Aristocrat and ca: 
BELL & HOWELL 70, Mayfair case. 

BOLEX L8, 1” lens, | AREER 112.50 
BOLEX 16 mm. 4” f2.7 K. A.: 1” 1.5: 3” {3.5 472.50 








BURKE & JAMES 4x5 Press, new and case..... 2. 
BUSCH PRESSMAN, 6.3 lens, new........... 92.50 
CHROME EXAKTA V, P. f3.5 Tessar and case. 152.50 
oo: MAGAZINE f1.9, 16 mm. and compartment 3 

CO EO 960 CC CC COKE D CREE CC HE Db OO Os - 172.80 
CINE PERFEX Magazine £3.5: £3.5—114”. + 102.50 
CONTAX II, f2 Sonnar and E. R. case......... 292.50 
DALLON 12” Telephoto f4 for Graphic......... 82.50 
EASTMAN Model C Kodascope, 16 mm, Projector 52.50 
EXTREME WIDE ANGLE for pigeete Wollensak 50 
FOTH DERBY £3.5, 1% Vest Pocket........... 2.50 

HP ssmasasticn) Series B a2 ry x. A., revolv- 

CE MD: s vies. skye tid papekbed td bea 06 ée$a 112.50 
GRAFLEX. Sica “% onan So ee 182.50 
THAGEE 6x9 [4.5 Z. Tessar in Cmpr, Rapid, 

with coupled #4 finder FPA and holder. 102.50 
IVER JOHNSON 8 Power Binoculars and case. 52.50 
KELVIN Color Temperature gat tr eeeceeeres + 32.50 
KINE EXAKTA, f3.5 and E. R. case.......... 62.50 
er 116, with 6.3 in Kodamatic and 42.80 
LEICA’ D. £2.5 Hektor and E. R. case......... 162.50 
MAXIMAR A, f4.5 C.2 Tessar in R. S. cmpr.... 112.50 


MAXIMAR B, [4.5 C, 


NATIONAL GRAFLEX, Series Bg — eevves 02. 
PHOTRIX ss. Electric Exposure Meter.......... 22.50 
hess ae MARINA 6x9 [2.8 F sasktoee in cmpr. 
BD Ge o ee cntoswcercnccseoscses 82.50 
PLAUBEL, " ROLLOF {2.9 Anticomar, cpla. R. F. 112.50 
RETINA I, case and accessories.............+ 112.50 
62. 


REVERE Double 8 mm. f3 B & L and case..... 
ROBOT I, . e 

ROLLEICORD II £3.5 and case, ‘accessories . 
SEPT. Camera {3.5. 35 mm. 2 magazine... . 
SPEED GRAPHIC 4x5, Pre-Anniversary......... 
eet 1 ke 3ie"x4%4" Pre-Anniversary 





132.50 


Pre-Anniversary C. 
+ Mendelsohn gun 


Flashgun......... 292.50 

_ GRAPHIC 'B1/4x4 % Anniversary f4.5 K. A. 
in Supermatic Shutter, Abbey Flashgun...... 292.50 
STANDARD ROLLEIFLEX. old model and case. 142.50 
SUPER IKONTA B and E, R. case........ +. 212.50 
SUPER SPORT DOLLY with f2.9 in cmpr. 82.50 





SVE SINGLE FRAME PROJECTOR and case. 32. 
VICTOR No. 5, 1.8-1” KINIC, 3” £3.5, 2”- £3. 5. 392. so 
vos PROJECTOR 16 mm. 400 watt and carry- 

nm c 





ZEISS TENAX, [2.8 Tessar compr. rapid and case 212.50 
62. 


2” T. H, C. {3.5 Telephoto for 16 mm........ 50 
10.5 cm. [6.3 Leica Eetepate ce eocossccenes 92.50 
73 cm. f1.9 Leica Telephoto ..........-+++5+ 182.50 
35 mm. 3.5 Leica Wide pe Chrome........- 92.50 


*Mail orders filled for all sizes of roll film if ac- 
companied a order for os or over of merchandise, We 
an 


of assorted 
sizes in out film and film packs and 35mm film, 
black a white, and color. Lowest prices on all pho- 
tograph . with discount to studios and commer- 
cial oc MB orders. 















CLASSIFIED WANT A D&@ 


MINICAM PHOTOGRAPHY has 64,242 
paid A. B. C. monthly circulation; in- 
Shading all manuiacturers, jobbers and 
dealers in the photographic industry; as 
well as well-known photographers, in- 
Structors and classes in photography, 
photo squads of the Armed Services, ad- 
vanced amateurs, beginners, and the 
Technical Library of bg Hy Army Air 
Base in America. These 64,242 readers 
are an influential market. Want-Ads: 
10 cents per word, each insertion, mini- 
mum 15 words, payable in advance. All 
ads restricted to agate type. Forms 

close March 8 for April issue. 

WANTED TO BUY 
WANTED— Model A3 Argus 35mm 
Camera. Roy L. Coville, Dickinson, N. D. 
Send us your camera today. Will send 
certified check by airma‘l immediately. 
Items held ten days for your approval 
of our price. Free ‘estimates —Trade- ins. 
Highest prices in the U. S. for photo 
perenne S$ camera super- 
tt and Reitman, 1900 

East 9th St., “Cleveland, Oh‘o. 


REWARD with CASH for your USED 
Movie Projectors: Univex to Sound, 
please send particulars—6438 Sterling, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

CANADIAN Advertiser wants Memo 
or other 35mm_ camera and _ interest’ng 
subjects in 35 film strips. Will sell G. E. 
exposure meter. Trottier, 1658 E. Mont- 
Royal, Montreal, Canada. 

WE BUY, 4 and = all types of 
cameras and equipment. Get our price 
before you sell. Rosenfeld. 123 South 
13th St., Philadelphia. 


WANTED—Nude Pictures of all_k'nds 
and all sizes. Including Nudists Groups 
and of all Races of People. Will Pay 
from $1.00 to $5.00 each for all accepted. 
Send Prints to J. E. Reed Co., Hollis 
ie RR 

$35 WESTON MASTER; want good 
Graflex or 35mm.‘Oscar H, Covey, 2054 
Fairburn Ave., W. Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


a oe Mounting Press. State 
e, condition and lowest 
rst letter. G. N. Garri- 

154 Shepard Ave., East Orange, 
New Jersey. 

Wanted for immediate cash. Minox 
camera with quantity of film and Minox 
developing tank. Iso Kodak Medal'st 
camera with film pack back. Give low- 
est price in first letter. Garrison Photo 
eo" Shepard Avenue, 


























Laboratory, 
Orange, N. 


WANTED — Telephoto lens. 17 inch 
or larger. For 34x4% Graflex series D. 
Describe fully giving lowest cash price. 
Garrison Laboratory, 154 Shepard Ave., 
East Orange, N. 


WANTED: 3%4x4% Anniversary Speed 
Graphic in perfect condition, including 
Zeiss f:4.5 or faster lens, Range Finder 
and Flashgun. Cash waiting. Describe 
ey, in_ first letter, giving lowest cash 

Garrison Laboratory, 154 
Shepard “Ave. , East Orange, N. J 

WANTED—Copying lights for convert- 
ing 4x5 Enlarger to Copying Camera. 
Describe fully, giving lowest cash price 
in first letter. George Garrison, 154 
Shepard Ave., East Orange, N. J 

16MM SOUND—SILENT Projectors, 
Cameras, Films. Highest prices paid. 
Zenith, 308 W. 44th, New York City. 


CAMERA LENSES, all sizes and 
—, Give details and state price 
nted. 7 Hill, Box 476, High- 
land Park. 
Lise SALE 
FOR SALE—College or High School 
graduation black caps and gowns, white 
collars. From rental stock. per 
set. When new sold for $15.00. Lindner, 
153-M P West 33rd St., New York 1. 
ZEISS JUWEL 5x7 4.5 Tessar, com- 
plete outfit $295; 5x7 Deardorff, Extra 
4x5 Back, new $150; Zeiss Contax I. 
case, slow speeds focusing back extras 
$200; Zeiss 7x50 and other binoculars; 
Curtis Colorscout, omen. Matched 
ee Matched — Adapt 
Lens, etc, $350; Victor 16 Millimeter f1 1.5 
Meyer Piasmat $125; Bolex 16, 3 lenses 


East 


























e 
ars $200; Many “cameras without lenses 
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$10 to $50; Contax’s, Leicas, Exaktas, 
Korelle’s, Plaubel Makinas, Speed Graf- 
ics, Graflex, Telefoto and Wide Angle 
lenses for all makes; Projectors, Enlarg- 
ers, Filters, Cases. No list. State your 
needs. Will buy or trade. ELLS- 
SMITH, 75 E. Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


ARGUS Enlarger f5:6, $35. Slide Pro- 
jector, $20. Send stamp. Brackenridge, 
arrison, Ohio. 


AGFA fresh cut film—4x5 Isopan, two 
dozen, $2. Send money order. Lynchburg 
Camera Shop, Lynchburg, 

EXACTA B. f2 Biota Lens, <n $150; 
Victor 16mm Turret, 1 in, 1.9, 2 ‘n, 1.9, 
4 in, f 4 Dallmeyer Lenses, Case, | $175; 
Sun Ray Min. Enlarger 3.5 Lens, $25. 
J. E. Butterworth, Comer Studio, Tulla- 
homa, Tenn, 

M. 70, 270, like new, $150; shells; 20 
gauge, field 7 wae Smith f $40, 
shells. Want a, 'te lephoto for 
Contax; Contameter No. 1340. harles 
W. Mann, 221 Cutler St., Allegan, Mich. 


BULK FILM =< Plus X, Super xx, 
Superior 2, 3, 25 ft. $1,50, 100 ft., $5.00. 
Speed Graphic, 4x5, Kodak Anast'gmat 
{4.5 in Compur Heilandsol gun, 2 hold- 
ers $125.00; Goerz uble Anastigmat 
9%” in Volute Prt $69.50; Carl Zeiss 
Unar 5%” 4.5 in barrel $32.50; Carl 
Zeiss Tessar ey {4.5 in barrel $42.50; 
Goerz Celor 6” {4.8 in barrel $35.00; 
Luxor Anast'gmat 6” f7.7 in Ibsor shut- 
ter $15.00; Ross Telecentric 11” Tele- 
photo 5.4 in barrel $64.50; Bausch & 
Lomb 2%x3% Tessar f4.5 iw barrel 
$45.00; Cooke 5” 4.5 in barrel $47.50; 
Bausch & Lomb Tessar 2” {35 barrel 
$39.50; Goerz Hypar 2%” barrel $34.50; 
6” lens for Perfex {4.5 $89.50; Dallmeyer 
9 {4.5 Telephoto for Exacta $175.00; all 
size filters from $1.00, up. CAMERA 
MART, Dept. M, 70 West 45th Street, 
New York City. 

WESTON MASTER, Argus C3, sell 
best offer. Graflex taking 12 on No. 122 
no lens, os. 6x9 folding Mentor Re- 
flex $20. eae Kodak R.F. plate- 
back 4 Vry 16mm f3.5 camera case 
$50. Levey’s, 735 Noble Ave., Bronx 61, 
New York. 

FOR SALE—Eastman_ Direct gh 
Paper, Any amount. All sizes. 1%” 
$6.50 per roll; 2” at ~o Fg: a ro 
$10.00; 3” at $12.00; at $13.00 
per; 3%” at $14.00 per Mon at $17.00 
per; 5x7 at $11.00 gross. One- 
third deposit. Peerless Pen ing Machine 
Co., Dept. MP. 220 West 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. Wisconsin 7-8610. 


LEICA III £2 Summar, Leica Case and 
Exposure Meter. Practically new. $275. 
Viola, 435 East 166th St., Bronx, N. 


BGOKS—EDUCATIONAL 


RECEIVE $3.00 Best-seller, monthly 
selection, hooks for on approval 
without obligat‘on. Kassen, 396 Broad- 
way, New k. 

OIL coloring photographs a fascinat- 
ing hobby or, profitable business. Learn 
at home. Easy, simplified 0 Pre- 
vious experience unnecessary. for 
free ‘nformation and pena hl Na- 
tional Art School, 1315 Michigan, Dept. 
2121, Chicago. 

TESTED table tells yow necessary 
Distances from Camera to Subject to 
Stop Motion with shutter speeds from 
1/5 to 1/1000. 6c postpaid. B-C Studios, 



































subjects sold. as ed. Sound Librar: 
3 ER New Lots, Brook. 
yn 7, 





tea “different, latest hits, “Sa. 
rong Girls’’—8mm, ft., $2.00; 16mm, 
100 ft.. $4.00, postpaid. ‘Complete cata- 
log with generous film sample, Di 
Trans-American Sales, 532MP, Morris. 
town, J. 

ENLARGERS—Build your own. 
of parts, $6.00. Free particulars. Cres. 
cent Engineer‘ng. Box 251, South Pasga- 
dena, California. 

WORLD'S most me girls! New 
releases by Bruno of Hollywood in § 
and 16mm. Also amazing Bargains and 
Glamour Newsreel. Complete — = 
Kodachrome sample travel film 
KENWOOD FILMS, 818 East 47th St, 
Chicago 15, Ill. 

PRETTY Girl movies, 8&mm-l6mm. 
Complete lists, sample, dime. ‘“‘Sarong 
Girls,”” 8mm, 50 ft., $2.00; 16mm, “00 
ft., $4.00, prepaid U! §."A.” Also beau- 
tiful Kodachrome subjects available. 
Jenkins, 392-D, Elm‘ra, 7 

RENT home a » — by 
8mm, 16mm—35c and u 
539 We DAYTON Fiat RENTAL 
2227 Hepburn, _ Dayton, 














THREE 5x7_ a ae from pho- 
$1.00. Abbey Studios (3-b), 


4 or film 
Louis, Mo. 
“SOUND films for sale and rent. Send 
for catalogues. Jenkins’ 16MM Audi- 
films, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. 
8MM-16MM. Silent-sound; all latest 
subjects. Films rented everywhere. Free 
catalogue (sample film 10c). Garden 
Film, 317 West 50th, New York. 
PHOTO MINIAT RES of yourself or 
nets. Sixe 1x1 7 = th. $1.00. Send 


good negative. 
Willimantic, Conn, 


Mansfield Ave.. 
8MM-16MM HOME MOVIES, bought, 
sold, exchanged. Lowest prices alwa 
Free lists. MULTIPRISES, 171 Euclid, 
Bridgeport 4, Conn. 


PIN-UPS, 180 glor‘ous girl subjects! 
Samples 25c—Huge Bargain Pack $1.00, 
Clover Novelty, Dept. M-31, Hollis 7, 
New York. 


CAMERA films 100 ft. iGeamm, $3.3 
Panchromatic Weston 64 $4.85; 33 ft 

Dhle. 88 Weston 24 $1.89; seal include 
processing. Movie accessories, chem- 
icals,, bulk film, free circulars. 
der Genera, Davenport, Iowa. 


$1 BRINGS “Surprise’’ assortment & 
mm colorful titles! Guaranteed. 
Moine Films, 926 West Austin St, 


Nevada, Mo. 


PANCHROMATIC Double 8mm _film, 
100 ft. Weston 24-16, $3.75; 100 ft. Wes- 
ton 64-40, $4.00; processing extra. Write 
for our free buik and subiect film : 
lists. RITTER FILM SERVICE, 68 @ 
Lyman Avenue, Oak Park, III. tf 

EXCLUSIVE 8-16mm Films. Also 
2x2 Sides. Catalog, sample, dime ~ 
Fine Arts, Box 2084-P, San Antonio & 

‘exas. 

BEAUTIFUL 
list, 25c. 

HOME MOVIES you'll want—8-16mm, ~ 
Sample = lists, . Also, supply of” 

mm., camera film. Get yours now. 
MARSHAL L, 413-M, Elmira, N. ¥. 7 
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Kodachrome Slide and” 








Box 1472, Santa Barbara, Calif 
INSTRUCTION 

PHOTOGRAPHY or art course for 
sale, at outstand'ng Chicago school. by 
student unable to complete studies. Save 
40%.° Box 30, Minicam Photography. 

A DIFFERENT IDEA with a differ- 
ent set-up and a different meaning Cat- 
alog MS. Rabinovitch Photography Work- 
shop, 40 W. 56th, New York. 

MOVIES—SLIDES—-PHOTOS 

OUTSTANDING 8mm-16mm, films, 1 
mm sound films. Lists 3c. John Dem- 
sey. 1613 Stewart, Youngstown, Ohio. 

QUALITY PHOTOSTAMPS from any 
snapshot, $2.00 hundred. 82-29 60th 
Road, Elmhurst 3, New York. 


BETTERPIX Outdoor Seisty Film, 
100 feet 16mm, $2.50. 25 feet Double 
8mm, $1. 25 Free Woccsshage Finished 




















8MM and 16MM FILMS for sale, rent” 
and exchange, 30c up. eels, sovlicers © 
screens. etc, available. Gordon Conneh 
Port Clinton, Ohio. : 
8-16MM SOUND — SILENT FILME. 7 
Large selection. Special discount. Zenith | 
308 W. 44th, New York City. 
MISCELLANEOUS ____— ‘ 
FLASH pictures are easy and 
with a Morgan Flashguide. omy 2s 
postpaid. Morgan Camera _ Shop, 
Sunset, Hollywood 28, California. 
WILL OIL TINT your mat om 
Color, description and cash_with order, 
8x10, $2.50; 11x14, $3.00. Eleanor Tay 
lor, Schoharie, N. Y. Jn 
, BUSINESS CARDS 1000, $2.50; ae 
R. Johnson, 143 W. 40th Stu 
tndtenapolis 8, Ind. 
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Art Slide Co., R-1, Canton. 0 
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NATURAL Oil Colored or Sepia toned 
enlargements from your negatives. Work 
meticulously done to your specifications. 
5x7, $0.75; 8x10, $1. One free for 
every three ordered. Haack Photos, 305 
Montrose Ave., San Antonio, Texas. 

SENSATIONAL 1944 Offer! Latest 
Pictures—Gorgeous Girls—Unusual Books 
—Oddities—Cur'os—Art Studies of Male 
Rs. cles 20 Artistic items sent 

O. D., plus express—Anywhere for 
$i. 00—Lists included—Money Refunded 
if not satisfactory. NuArt Hobby Shop, 
2039 E. 2ist St., Oakland 6, Calif, 

BOOK MATCHES — with name _ and 
address or initials, 50 for $1.00. Sam- 

les. wledmons Press, 74/ S. Plymouth, 
Rochester 8 N. Y. 

TRICK CHAL K_ STUNTS — Catalog 
10c. Balda Chalk Talks, Oshkosh, Wis. 

MEDICAL | Laboratory technicians in 
great demand. We train you in your 
spare tme, in your own home. You 
can practice while studying. Write for 
free catalogue. Imperial Technical In- 
stitute, Box 973-M, Austin 5, Texas. 

FOXES, Nine in one day. Trap slyest 
furbearers. Particulars free. Guaran- 
teed. Write, Estabrook, Sherburne 
Ctr., Vermont. 


RAISE Your Own Meat—Also make 
money raising pigeons. Booklet, dime. 
Gebhardt Farm, Muscatine, Iowa. 


OFFICE Machines bought, sold 
repaired. Pruco, 425 N. LaSalle, 
cago. 

CHINESE Physicians’ secrets, 165 
pages, rare illustrations, unpublished 
truth, secret healing arts, peculiar cus- 
toms. $1. Write Garding Lui, Box 6227, 
Metropolitan Station, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

SHARP, glossy prints. of Pigeon 
Lofts (interiors and exteriors) and of 
various breeds of pigeons, Pay accord- 
ing to subject and quality. C. A. Nae- 
ther, 4442 Woodman, Van Nuys, Calif. 


BIRTHDAY Greeting Cards ~~ 
from your favorite negative, $1.00 
Sample 10c. Robert Renshaw, 222 Jef. 
frey St., Chester, Pa. 

ee ROOMS Grown in boxes. Di- 
rections, spaw 1.00. Directions 25c. 
Gordon, 553 William, Winnipeg, Canada. 


EXPERT Oil Colorist. Guaranteed 
Work. 8x10, $2.00; 11x14, $2.50, Min- 
iatures a specialty. M. G. Sobele, 312 
First Street, W. Palm Beach, Fla. 

ARTIST for prominent professionals 
offers oil tints and heavy oils. 

coloring. Tints: 8x10, $2.50; 

.00. Heavy Oil Brush: 8x10, $5.00 
lixl4, $6.00. Dorothy Carver Stafford, 
35 Chickering Street, Pittsfield, Mass. 


WANTED—35mm negatives of inter- 
esting subjects — travel — educational— 
unusual people and places —art, etc. 
Mail us negatives and description for 
our best cash offer. Larger sizes from 
which we can ut'lize the approximate 
area of 35mm negative also accepted. 

e buy original Kodachromes. Art 
Slide Company. Sippo Lake, Canton, ‘O. 

OIL Tinting, any size, $1.00—Specify 
coloring. Also hand brush heavy oil and 
miniatures reasonable. Florence C. 

ann, 3 Warren Ave., Troy, . 


REPRODUCE any snapshot on han- 
kies, slips, leather, stationery, etc. 
Outfit $1.00; no stamps. DISSELL CO.. 
4667 Rockwood Road, Cleveland 5, O. 


SELL YOUR PICTURES! “Profitable 
Photography” tells you what pictures 
to take and how to sell them. Frank, 
honest, helpful. Send 10c for sample 
copy. Profitable Photography. Di, 225 
East 44th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


DISTINCTIVE Printing 
. Free samples. 

993. Chicago 90, III. 
Bua ped Else Like It. Increase 
achrome Collection by exchang- 
og your surplus slides for others. Send 
ce five Cents for plan and Mem- 
in PanAmerican Kodachrome 
Exchange, 212 Pacific Avenue, Houston, 
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Cramer, 








- LING Art Pictures, Novelties, 
Books. Big assortment, $1.00. Catalog. 
0c. Edward Gross, Dept. M, Carneg’e. 

Ivania. 
STATIONERY 


100 8%x1l1 LETTERHEADS. 100 EN- 
VELOPES, $1.00; Plateless Engraved, 





$1.50 
YANK 
Chica 


stpaid. Gene 
BE PRINTING. 


eral 
4701 


printing. 
Sheridan, 


DEVELOPING—PRINTING— 
REPAIRING 


Se 

18 EXPOSURE 35MM _ Film Fine 
Grain Developed and 18 Big Sparkling 
Enlargements, 75c. 36 Exposure rolls 
$1.25. 18 Exposure Reloads, 50c. Photo- 
shop, Linton 3, Ind, 





6—8 EXPOSURE ROLLS deve-oped 
and enlarged. Mammoth size, 30c. e- 
prints 3c. Thrifty Photos, Box 46, South 
Gate, Calif. 

FOR Fast developing service — write 
for hg 9 film mailer. Three 5x7 from 

» $1.00. Reloaded 35mm, 36 expos- 
Abbey Studios, St. Louis 3, 





Missouri. 


EXPOSURE METERS REPAIRED— 
We repa'r Weston, DeJur, Carl Zeiss, 
etc. EXPOSURE METERS; Install and 
make roecemments. ve also properly 
repair BINOCULARS & SCOPES. Mail 
instrument in for estimate. Time—10 
Days. Maryland F'recision Optical Co., 
N. E, Baltimore & Carey Sts., Balt'- 
more 23, Md. 

ALL TYPES Exposure Meters Re- 
paired. Send meter for estimate. If 
not satisfied, meter will be returned. 
Accuracy guaranteed. P, Box 650, 
Woodmere, L. I., N. Y. 


6 OR 8 poe Roll Finished. Giant 
size, 30c; 3c. hrifty Photo, 
Box 46, douth “Gate, Calf. 

_ 35MM FANS—See our display _adver- 
tisement on page 96. Minipix Labora- 
tories. 

ALASKA’S UNIQUE AND VIVID 
OIL COLORING. Have your negatives 
enlarged and colored in the hues of the 
land of the MIDNIGHT SUN. Any size 
negative enlarged and colored to 5x7. 
$3.00; 8x10, $3.50; 11x14, es oy 4 
graphs oes. 5x7, $2.50; 8x10, $3. 
11x14, $3.50. Address ‘COLOR: Gio’ 
Box 1949, Juneau, Alaska. 




















COMPUR, Compound Shutters a spe 
calty. All defective parts replaced wit! 
factory originals, We are exclusive 
representative of manufacturer. Over 2 
years’ experience, servicing famous pho- 
tographers throughout world. Prices 
reasonable. _Work guaranteed. Inter 
ested only Compur or Compound Shut 
ters. Hans Unfried, 71 Genesee St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





BEAUTIFUL Oil hand-colored 
largements from your negat‘ves: 
$1.35; ae 10; 11x14—$3.00. From 
photos 50c Ta. Specify coloring 
wanted. Special" 2’%x3% negatives anc 
prints from 16mm films—8 for : 
2%x3% negatives and 4x6 black an¢ 
white enlargements from 35mm Koda 
chrome Transparencies —8 for $2.00 
Specialists in miniature to Sup photo 
finishing. Columbus * upply, 1949 
Broadway, New York 2 


en 
5x7— 








GLOSSY Contact Bes : a from 
pound size roll film negative except_35- 

m. Capewell, 136 Maple Ave., Had 
donfield N_ J. 

PICTURES AND POSTCARDS 

64 ART-CARDS of Gorgeous Beau- 
ties, $1.00. Reed Novelty, Dept. B-1, 
Box 24, Queens Village, y. 
STAMPS AND FIRST DAY COVERS 
FREE STAMPS, gift credit coupon. 
Particulars. Stamps. covers. Walter 
Hoenes, Dept , Cologne, . 

MUSIC 

PIANISTS-ORGANISTS: Quickly ‘m- 
prove technique, sightreading. accuracy 
memorizing, playing through mental- 
muscular co-ordination. Free booklet. 
Reon dwell Studios, Dept. 174C, Cov‘na, 
alif. 











“FOR INVENTORS” 


INVENTORS—Secure patent protec- 
tion now. Avoid delays. Get new FREF 
k, “Protect, F'nance and Sell Your 
Invention’ and FREE ‘Invention Rec- 
ord’ form. Experienced, conscientious 
counsel. Reasonable fon caer payment 
eon. Write today. McMorrow & Ber- 
Registered Patent Attorneys. 
255-0 Albee Bidg., Washington, D.C 
SWAP 


WILL TRADE REMINGTON porta- 
ble typewriter for 35mm camera and ac- 
cessories or what have you. D. E. 
Roberts, Huson, Mont. 
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2 years 


$4.00 


The next twenty-four 
issues of Minicam 
Photography are 
available to you by 
subscription for less 
than seventeen cents 


@ copy. 
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Minicam Photography 
22 East 12th St., 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio. 


Enter my two year sub- 
scription for which I en- 
close $4.00. Begin with the 


Enter my one year sub- 
scription for which I en- 
close $2.50. Begin with the 


Add 50c additional for Can- 
ada; $1 additional for for- 

















Have Gun With 
Low Cost LENSES! 


_______ Finely Ground and Polished 
New but edges very, very —! chipped! 


SET No. 1M—Our Advertising Speci 

15 Lenses for $1.60 Postpaid, Pain 

10 page idea booklet. ; 
For copying, ULTRA CLOSE-UP SHOTS, macro-photog- 
raphy, experimental optics, magnifying and for making a 
two-power {/16 telephoto lens, “Dummy Camera,” K 
chrome Viewer, DETACHABLE REFLEX VIEWER for 
stereoscopic viewer, ground glass and 
TELESCOPES, and for many 











35 mm _ cameras, 
enlarging focusing aids, 
other uses, 
SET ~ a sles Gadgeteer's Delight"' 
5 Lenses for $5.00 Postpaid, plus 
ie page idea booklet. 

Contains all the lenses in Set No. 1—plus twenty others 
of our more expensive lenses. 
SET No. 10M—''The rimenter's Dream'"' 

60 Lenses and New 50 Page Booklet "'Fun with 
Chipped Edge Lenses."" $10.00 Postpaid. 
Contains all the lenses in the above sets plus 25 others 
that make this a ‘‘sensational buy.”’ The variety of lenses 
in this set will enable you to conduct countless experiments, 

build a great variety of equipment. 


New 50 Page Idea Booklet 


on "Fun with Chipped Edge Lenses." Wide variety 
of projects—described in detail and illustrated. 


$1.00 Postpaid 
OTHER ITEMS 
We have afew large diameter magnifiers, reducing lenses, 
prisms, PROJECTING LENSES, SMALL METAL RE- 


FLECTORS, etc., etc, VERY LIMITED SUPPLY. 
Details included with orders for sets shown above. 











Satisfaction Guaranteed 
EDMUND SALVAGE CO. 


27 W. Clinton Ave., Dept. 3, P. O. Audubon, N. J. 


35 MM Bulk Film 
EASTMAN-AGFA-DUPONT 


25 ft. $1.50—50 ft. $2.75 
100 ft. $5.00 


POSTPAID — California buyers add sales tax 


PACIFIC COAST FILM COMPANY 
1512 N. Sierra Bonita Ave., Hollywood 46, Calif. 























Now’s the time to 

turn unused equipment 
into real money. Write us, telling 
what you have—camera, enlarger, 
lenses, printer, etc. ACT NOW— 
send your list today for appraisal 
—we pay top prices. 


CENTRAL ©. "%s" oe eal 





JUDGING INNOVATION... 


HE Bahnsen innovation in 

judging will be used at the 7th May 
Salon of the Springfield (Ohio) Camera 
Club this year. The idea resulted from 
some constructive thinking about salons 
and judges, rather than griping and tak- 
ing pot shots at these two which seems 
so fashionable at present, especially by 
those whose brain children are so often 
turned down. 

Three judges will be seated before the 
light box as usual. One of the judges 
will be an outstanding exhibitor who has 
never judged a national salon; the other 
two will be experienced judges. 

Directly behind the judges a ten man 
jury will be seated. The function of the 
judges will be to pass comments on the 
prints to their hearts content, but they do 
not vote. In contrast, the ten jury mem- 
bers will be silent, but will vote “in” or 
“out” on the prints. 


salon 


The system has definite advantages. 
The judges can express themselves freely, 
and still face their friends back home 
with a clear conscience. The jury gives 
automatically a numerical basis for evalu- 
ating each print (from 0-10). This 
should satisfy both those who want a 
discussed judging, and those who prefer 
a silent numerical system. It balances 
the tendency for one judge to dominate, 
This idea also results in a longer time for 
the print on the easel; the judges com- 
ment, the jury’s vote is tabulated. It 
eliminates the necessity of going through 
the pile of entries several times. 

The new judge whom the Springfield 
club presents is Michael Roll, P.S.A. of 
Detroit, ably assisted by P. H. Oelman, 
A.P.S.A. and George Volk, A.P.S.A. 

The jury will be composed of the fol- 
lowing: 
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MINICAM PHOTO LABS., Dept. 4, LaCrosse, Wis. 
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Alex Sheer PSA, Detroit, exhibitor. 

Fred Braunlin, Columbus, director Col- 
umbus Salon. 

Nick Harris, Columbus, businessman. 

Russell Stewart PSA, Yellow Springs, 
banker. 

George Hoxie PSA, Oxford, editor. 

Capt. R. I. Linnard PSA, Springfield, 
Signal Corps. 

George Abbott PSA, Dayton, camera 
club president. 

D. C. Bradshaw, Springfield, artist. 

Arthur Burgess PSA, Columbus, busi- 
nessman. 

Howard Weber, Springfield, commer- 
cial photographer. 





Single Frame Treatment 


IF YOU HAVE several frames of 35mm. 
negatives that are either too thin, too dense, 
or both and you don’t want to cut the roll 
apart to intensify or reduce them, try the fol- 
lowing method. Place the film emulsion side 
up and pour a thin layer of rubber cement on 
the frames which are not to be treated. Any 
cement that flows on the frames to be treated, 
may be rolled off. When the cement is tacky, 
the film is ready to begin treatment. 

Immerse the uncovered frame in a small 
desert dish of water for about ten minutes, 


(or less if you use a wetting agent). When 
the film is thoroughly wet, replace the water 
with the intensifier or the reducer (single solu- 
tion type). 

The rubber cement prevents changes from 
taking place on the covered areas, even though 
they are immersed in the chemicals. 

Rubber cement will not harm the film and 
may be rolled off after the frames have been 
treated —Herman Klein. 
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In S$tock—LEICA D-F-G-IITB with choice 
of £35 Fimar, 2.5 Hektor, {2 Sum 

CONTAX. III-II-I with choice Of 19.5 Tes. 
DOLLINA’ Il, 35mm, 2.8 Tessar, coupled, 
nm! 


e 
| PLAUBEL ROLLOP,’ 72.8 ‘Anticomar, ‘cou- 
ede BOW ice iis acy 128.00 | 
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SCREEN 
Mi Q TRIPOD SCREEN. 
MODEL D AUTOMATIC TRIPOD 
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igeinated Safelight 
Dial and tien, ~ ig 30 min- 
mt only, new ........ 12.50 


utes—AC curre 
EASTMAN 10” on AG PRINT 
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ANKS—adjustable from ssmm to 116 


PEERLESS PAYS TOP PRICES FOR US 


AMERAS, PROJECTORS, LENSES AND | 
CAMER ‘OTHER PHOTO EQUIPMENT 
} gin! ag 


PEERLE Go 
CAMERA STORES 


128 EAST 44th STREET - NEW YORK, N. Y 
Phone MUrray Hill 3-7288 
























BUY MORE WAR BONDS 













ROLL DEVELOPED 


BRILLIANT 


ENLARGMENTS 
2 TO 6 TIMES LARGER 
FROM 8 EX. FILMS 116 OR SMALLER ¢¢ 


OECKLE EOGE-FADE PROOF 
12 EX. ROLLS 35c.-16 EX. 50c.-36 EX. $1.00 


REPRINT ENLARGMENTS 3c EACH 

Mail Your Films TODAY to COIN 
ALDEN PHOTOS 
94-6 Astor Sta., Boston, Mass. 
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KEEP THEIR PICTURES SAFE 


Made to last a lifetime. Double frames, each window 
protected with glass-like acetate. Closes flat, like a 
book. Maroon, black, blue, green or ivory. 

Bound in sturdy, morocco-grain Leatherette. 

For 5x7” pictures $1.50; for 8x10”, $2. 

Soft, Duraleather binding. For 5x7” ’D: ctures 

$2.00; for 8x10”, $3.06 
At stores or direct Bn on money-back trial. Free 
catalog of Amfiles for Slides, Negatives, etc. 


A FINE GIFT FOR A FRIEND OR YOURSELF 








1631 Duane Bivd 
Kankakee, Iilinois 


AMBERG FILE & INDEX'CO. 





@¢ 
HOLLYWOOD VIEWER 
Gives you oll these edventages: 
4. Rounded design permits 
easy handling. 
5.Versatile-for both slides 
and strip film. 


1. Extraordinary crystal- 
clear magnification. 


2.Remarkable third- 
6. Made of gleam- 


dimensional effect. 
22 | ing Tenite, in at- 


3. High grade lens 
—no adjustment 
ry. tractive colors. 


CRAFTSMENS GUILD 
1668 NORTH VAN NESS AVE 


HOLLYWOOD 2 ; (Aur ORNIA 


YOULL BE DELIGHTED 


35mm. FILM 
DEVELOPED 
36 ENLARGEMENTS 


8 EXP. ROLL ENLARGED, 35c 
16 EXP. SPLIT ENLARGED, 55c 


Prove it to yourseli—send your next roll to us. Fine 
tain developing, ‘“‘electric-eye’’ precision. . Modern 
eauty prints 34x42", deckled, with embossed margin 
and date. If less than 25 prints Free print credit. 
Send money and roll or write for Free Mailers. 


* 
Professional contact finishing. 8 Ex- 
posure roll developed and complete set 
of Super Professional prints. Print 
credit for poor exposures. 
U. S. PHOTO SERVICE 
Box 5710-A Dept. E Chicago 80 





























GADGETs. KINKS 
AND SH@aT CUTS 


We pay from $1 to $5 for any Gadget 


Kink, or Short Cut accepted by this column: 


Kodachrome Titles 


LETTERING on cellophane can be com- 
bined with Kodachrome transparencies, both 
bound between glass, to make attractive title 
slides. 

The accompanying photo shows how a trans- 
parency previously discarded as a “dud” can 





be salvaged to give a novel ending to a show. 

Procedure consists of outlining, on paper, 
the mask opening; and then sketching, in the 
proper position, the wording to be used in the 


finished unit. Check placement by holding the 
pattern and the trdnsparency up to a light. 
When position is correct, a piece of clear un- 
marked cellophane is placed over the lettering 
and the words can be traced, preferably using 
waterproof drawing ink which will not run. 
The pen must be in good condition and a firm 
stroke used to avoid ragged edges that are 
magnified. 

After tracing is completed, the cellophane 
should be trimmed to about 1% inches square 
and fastened to the inside of the slide mask 
with scotch tape. The cellophane should be 
Opposite the Kodachrome emulsion which 
faces the screen. 

Colored cellophane can be mounted in the 
standard masks without a transparency to 
maintain color uniformity in a series of titles. 
Letterpress printing for better appearance can 
be done on cellophane, if the printer uses a 
good grade of “job” ink.—Cpl. Lester E. Pleitz. 


Gray Card Saves Film—And Patience, Too 


How many times have you cussed yourself 
out, after developing your negatives only to 
find you’ve either “under-exposed or over-ex- 
posed your shots? Sure, you use a light meter, 
and still your négative isn’t what you want it 
to be. 

Here’s a method for ridding yourself of those 
“under-over-exposure blues.” Use a gray card. 
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For about twenty-five cents you can obtain 
one of these cards, and the cost will come back 
to you a hundred-fold in the number of better 
negatives obtained by using it. 

When you're taking a light reading right off 
the subject, indoors or outdoors, very often you 
will fail to take into consideration the various 
tones of dress, lights and shadows. 

A gray card neutralizes .all these tones and 
arrives at a common denominator. Notice the 
card you get from your camera store. One 
side is darker gray than the other. The dark 
side is used for normal lighting; the light side 


- for poor lighting or lighter subjects. 


Hold the card up to the subject, in a direct 
plane with the lens of your camera. Makc 
certain your body is not blockjng any light. 
Take your meter reading in thé usual manner, 
but watch out that your reading is not off 
the shadow thrown on the card by the meter. 
Move the card around a bit from one part of 
the subject to another. You'll notice the read- 
ing may vary just a trifle. The average between 
the high and low points is the reading you 
should use. 

Gray cards are available at practically every 
camera shop in the country. For amateurs liv- 
ing in areas where camera stores are unavail- 
able, or do not carry gray cards, any dark gray 
or light gray cardboard will do. 

Three or four films used as an experiment 
will help you arrive at correct exposure. 


—Jack Weinberg. 


Developer Counter 


TWO SMALL DIALS from an old speed- 
ometer bolted to the cap of a developer bottle, 


make a developer counter. Small rubber wash- 
ers cut from an old inner tube, will insure air 
tightness. 
lined up with a white arrow which may be 
painted or cemented on the cap.—Bob Forman. 


If Your Easel Slides 


IF YOUR easel has a tendency to slide on 
the enlarger base board, you can “put on the 
brakes” with a tire repair kit. Cut six small 
strips of rubber about 1” x 4%”. Spread rubber 
cement at the four corners and at two other 
points on the back of the easel. Remove back 
of rubber strips and apply face up. More 
strips may be added if necessary.—Karl Wood. 


The numbers can be turned and. 


“I TURNED MY 
HOBBY INTO A 
WELL-PAID CAREER - 


And N.Y.I. 
Showed 
MeThe Way” 


By Edward S. Swift* 


“Employed in a brokerage office, I decided to 
make photography my life’s work, and enrolled 
in the N. Y. Institute. That was the smartest 
thing I ever did. I was delighted with the per- 
sonal interest displayed in every student by 
N. Y. I.’s experts. Now I am Plant Photog- 
rapher of one of the country’s largest com- 
panies. I am truly grateful to N. Y. I. for 
making. all this possible.” 


Photographic Opportunities Biggest, 
Most Varied Ever 


Today photography not only offers greater opportunities 
than ever, but also a sound, substantial postwar future. 
For those entering U. S. Service, an expert knowledge of 
photography may soon mean a “non-com” or ‘‘petty 
officer”’ ie F promotion and more pay—as it has to 
over 600 .-trained men. 


N. Y. I. Trains YOU at New York S:udios 
or At Home by Mail 


N. Y. I. is the oldest, largest photographic school. There 
are no classes—every step of your instruction is per- 
sonally supervised. Available are courses in Commercial, 
Advertising, News, Fashion, Industrial, Portrait, Motion 
Picture -_ COLOR Photography. Also s cial, inten- 
sive 7, 4-day resident courses in New York. Write 
TODAY fot FREE book, ‘Photography for Pleasure 


or Career.”’ 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 117, 10 West 33 Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
Training Men and Women for Photographic 
Success Since 1910. 
*From a letter dated. January 12th, 1944, 


York Institute of Photograp 
Fn fl 117, 10 W. 33 Street, ee 1, N. ¥. 
Gentlemen :— 
Please send me your FREE catalog.* It is understood 
that no salesman will call. 





Name 
oe 


Please check course or courses in which interes ed: 
(J Regular Resident Course (in N. Y.) 
() Home Study Training. 
C) Short 7, 10, 14-day Resident Course (in N. Y.) 
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Worth 
Vell ilale Miceli 


Restrictions on rubber 
still apply to many 
civilian commodities. 
When regulations 
permit, your dealer 
will again have 


ACE 


HARD RUBBER 


PHOTO TRAYS 

















Buy 
Extra 


WAR BONDS 
———s - — 

lal Salinas You 
... hasten the day when you 
can get G-M Photo Electric 
Exposure Meters and new 
products for fuil enjoyment 
of your hobby. 


* 
















G. |. Printing Frame 


WHEN it isn’t possible to have a dark room, 
as it often is in the army, a printing frame, for 
contact prints, can be made out of bits of junk 
for less than one cent. All that is needed is 
a piece of broken window glass, a strip of ad- 
hesive tape, a small piece of heavy cardboard 
and an old magazine cover. The glass doesn’t 
have to be even, as shown in the illustration. 
Cut the magazine cover into strips, to make 
CARDBOARD BOORS 





the margin and paste the strip to the glass with 
adhesive tape. Next cut the cardboard (an old 
corrugated box top will do) into two pieces 
slightly larger than half the picture size and 
tape it to the glass, Frames can be made for 
any size negatives. 

Negatives may be slid under the picture 
margin, and the printing paper is put over the 
negative and magazine cover margin. The card- 
board top is put in contact and the print is 
ready to be exposed. Any light source will do: 
floor lamp, ceiling lamp, or whatever is handy, 
just so it turns off and on easily.—Cpl. Earl 
Seidlinger. 


Safelight Reflector 


White plastic 
diffusing reflec- 
tors that table 
lamps are equip- 
ped with, make 
safelight reflec- 
tors. 

Simply screw 
one into a lamp 
socket and sus- 
pend it over 
your trays with 
the proper safe- 
light bulb. They 
are attractive 
and cost about 
65c each.—Her- 


man Klein. 





Titles and Notes on Prints 


IF YOU WANT white writing on your en- 
largements, place the sensitized paper in the 
easel as usual, then with a’soft pencil, write 
a title, or message in the lower right hand 
corner. 

Expose, develop and fix as usual and when 
the print is in the wash, use the thumb and 
finger process to remove the lead. Where the 
lead has shielded the print, from the projection, 
the writing remains white and is a permanent 
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of the finished print. 

This method may also be used for contact 
prints, but the writing must be put on, before 
the paper is put in the printer. When sending 
pictures to the boys overseas, a note may be 
added right on the print.—Kenneth Beer. 


Drying Film 


INEXPENSIVE HANGERS for drying film, 
either roll, cut or 35 MM can be made from 





picture hangers known- as “Moore Pushless 
Hangers,” on sale at hardware stores and dime 


chain stores. The smallest, size is best for this 
purpose and sells for ten cents per dozen. 

Invert the pin on each and pierce roll or cut 
film. 35MM film is held through the sprocket 
holes.—H. Klein. 


Having Trouble Etching? 


IF YOU’VE been having trouble etching 
lately because of hard emulsions, try using a 
plain acid fixing bath with no hardener. A 
good formula is: 


Water 1 gallon 
Hypo SSP ee wane . 26 ounces 
Sodium Bisulfite 5 ounces 


Dissolve the hypo thoroughly in warm water 
and when cool stir in the sodium bisulfite. If 
the ‘solution fails to clear films completely in 
10 minutes, it is exhausted.—Percival Wilde. 


Shoe Bag For Supplies 


A SHOE BAG makes an excellent rack for 
plate holders, film pack holders, printing 
paper, etc. 

Just fasten it to a door or to the wall of 
your darkroom.—Edwin Hart. 








35MM DEVELOPED 
ROLLS ENLARGED 3x4 
FINE GRAIN DEVELOPING ONLY 


36 Ex. < 18 EX. ROLL 60 CENTS 
35 MM. Reloads 36 Ex. SO Cents Each; With Your Caretege 
40 Cents; 100 Ft. o— Renmeree Ss (No Short is) 


tock 
Mailing Bags ard Price List. 
Short End 354M 2g So 


$7.00 a Hundred. 


SAVE MONEY FILM 
7424 SUNSET BLVD. 
HOLLYWOOD 46, CALIF. 


Pius a 
100 Ft, Plus X..... 5.00 





















TWO NEW 
PRODUCTS 











CRAIG 
LENS CLEANER 





Gives clean, 











clear lenses at 






















all times. A clear 
lens takes a better picture. Just moisten 
lens tissue and rub lightly—clean with 
dry tissue. Per bottle 25c. 





CRAIG CAMERA 
AND 
PROJECTOR OIL 


Insures smooth, 
quiet operation 
of camera or pro- 
jector at all times—it thoroughly lubri- 
cates and prevents rust and will not 
harm film. Per bottle 25c. 














CRAIG MOVIE SUPPLY COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES 






SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 






wy M0 INVENTORY SALE!! 
S”put REAL BARGAINS 


Plenty of Equipment for Everyone 


Leica G F.2 Summar lens, nt 
Leica G F.2 Summar liens. 
Elmar F.4 Tele lens, Vidom 

F.2 Zeiss 


Su 





* e ta 
Weltur 6x6, 
National Gri 

Tessar lens, case, filters 
Contax 2, F Sonnar liens, 
Contax 3. 


Contax 2; 
Contax 3 





Finder, Sunshade, 


HERE'S SOMETHING <— 


New paper emulsion on film base. For straight en- 
ments. Direct negatives from Kodachrome 
sli ae ar 4 paper Se 
6x6” App. $35.0 now 
1 S4xibaq" SP. “ADP. Ga. 00; 





$3.00 Gr. 
nr ge $9. “ed Ma Gr. 
oil 


HABER & FINK’ 


12-14 WARRENST..N.Y. BA. 7-1230 


FOREN NOREEN RC 
“THREE MONKEYS" Cartoon Films 


“High light’’ the HOME — show. Three leading characters 
make e: film a feature. 
) Ft. $1.25 100 Ft. 
- Auto 
izzy 12 Midnight Spoo! 
Scree a a Mickey Mon Bosko, Oswald Teapot and Donald 
Duck Cartoon fer a — ease delightful HOME entertainment. 
See aler - bos perect. 


Reques' to— 
HOLLYWOOD FiLM ENTERPRISES, S, ine. 


6060 Sunset Bivd 102, 28, Calif. 


Stay at Home and See the World 
Write for FREE catalog describing world’s great 


KODACHROME SLIDES 
ae Son see ere 50c 
each 


MEDO PHOTO SUPPLY CORP. 
15 W. 47th Street New York 17, N. Y. 


35 MM FILM 


develope 

















FINE 
GRAIN 


d and enlarged 


Any 36 exposure roll of film 
fine grain processed and each 
good negative enlarged to ap- 
proximately 3” x 4” on single 
weight glossy Paper for 00 
wer Ss o< | 


8 expos. rolls indian a enlarged 
od approx. twice original size for 25c 


rite for our interesting magazine 
PICURES booklet. It’s yours, free. 
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Controlling Temperature of Tank Developers 


IN THE WINTER months if the heat is 
turned off overnight, you will have to raise 
the developer from about 40 to 70 degrees. 


Secure some rubber hose and copper tubing 
about a quarter inch in diameter and bend the 


od Rubber Hose 


Viel Copper Tebng Cymnt 
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copper tubing, similar to that in the diagram. 
Attach the rubber tubing to both ends and 
connect the inlet end to the hot water faucet. 
The other end should be allowed to drain off 
into the sink. 
tual installation with the copper tubing sub- 
merged in a tank. 


In the morning if the developer is too wall 
to work with, place the copper tubing in thé 


tank and run some hot water through it. 
ing this time the developer should be stirred 
to distribute the heat evenly. The developer | 
should reach the correct operating temperature 
in about five minutes. 
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In the summer if the developer is too warm, 
cold water may be run through the coils, if you 
are lucky enough to have really cold water in 
summer. 

Glass tubing may be used instead of copper, 
but the efficiency will be slightly lower. The 
glass tubing may be bent by heating it over a 
Bunsen Burner. 

Be sure the hose and tubing are clean, before 
putting them in the tank.—Tracy Diers. 


Temporary Spotting of Negatives 


CHINA MARKING PENCILS, manufac- 
tured for marking smooth surfaces and available 
at stationery stores are ideal for the temporary 
spotting of pinholes. They can be used, in some 
cases, for blocking out backgrounds. The film 
need not be treated in any way, but be sure to 
put the marks on the gelatin side of the film. 
After use, the markings can be wiped off with 
no danger to the negative—Herman Klein. 


Make a Simple Easel Magnifier 


You can make your camera lens hood do 
double duty by using it as a holder for the con- 
venient easel magnifier shown in the photo- 


graphs. The lens is held in place by a wire 
clamp made from a paper clip bent to the shape 
illastrated. 

When being used, the hood is placed on the 
easel under the enlarger, narrow end up, as 
shown. The wire clamp, which is shaped. to fit 
the lens, holds it in place. The hood serves the 


double purpose of holding the lens in the proper 
Position and screening the projected image 
from the rays of the safelight; making sharp 
focusing easier—Robert Scott. 
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Weseo VIEWER AND 
12 SLIDES $7.50 


No. 1—VIEWER and GENERAL SCENES 
No. 2—VIEWER and HAWAIIAN SCENES 


Twelve general scenes or 12 Hawaiian 
views specially selected from“Ameri- 
ca’s Finest Slide Library” are packed 
with the Wesco viewer to make this 
ideal gift. All of these 35mm. trans- 
parencies are reproduced from the 
rofessional Kodachromes of Mike 
oberts and other leading color pho- 
tographers for great sharpness, depth 
and fidelity. 
Write for free folder in full color...or see 
slides at your camera store 


WESTERN COLOR PRINT CO. 
Hearst Bldg. Third and Market 
San Francisco 3, California 
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MOVIE EQUIPMENT 
OTHER APPARATU 


ABE COHEN'S EXCHANGE. .w. 
“THE HOUSE OF PHOTOGRAPHIC VALUES” | 


NEW YORK, WN.Y. 


(142 FULTON STREET, 








THE WIDEST CHOICE 


OF FINE GRAIN FINISHING 


La ccrices « 30MM FILMS 
14 serice: * ROLL FILMS 


PROJECTION POSITIVES, photo cell controlled 
STUDIO AND SALON ENLARGEMENTS 
EXCELSIOR OIL COLORED ENLARGEMENTS 
AMATEUR FOTO GRAPHIC SERVICES, Inc. 
126 W. 46th St., N. ¥. 19, Dept. M, LO. 5-5483 








CAMERA CLUB NEWS.... 


Does your club need a shot in the arm? 
Want new members? Are your best photog- 
raphers now in the service? Should your or- 
ganization disband for the duration? Con- 
fronted with the fact that many members 
blamed their inability to make prints on the 
war; MIDWOOD CAMERA CLUB settled the 
problem completely. A ruling was passed call- 
ing for one print a month or else—dismissal 
from the membership. At first, this seemed 
rather drastic, but it was found in practice that 
an incentive is all that is needed, even in these 
busy times. The club is more than holding its 
own; you are invited to drop around to one 
of the regular meetings held at 977 East 7th 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Speaking of Brooklyn (and who doesn’t), the 
1944 SALON of the PHOTOGRAPHIC SO- 
CIETY OF AMERICA will be held at the 
Brooklyn Museum of Arts and Sciences next 
October 28 through November 19, inclusive. 
You have from now until October 5 to get your 
prints ready, judging will be on October 7 and 
8. The Salon is being planned as one of the 
most comprehensive ever held in the photo- 
graphic field with sections for color, nature, 
technical photographs, and possibly war pic- 
tures and the best in professional and _illus- 
trative work. 


B. Gray Warner, one of the spark plugs of 
the SEATTLE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 
didn’t get that ARPS collecting arrowheads. 
Picked as one of the judges for the coming 
Seattle Salon, he has long been known for his 
portraits and beautiful landscapes. On reading 
the Bulletin thoroughly we also found out that 
the club librarian would like to have him return 
two American Annuals for 1904 and 1906! 


KALAMAZOO CAMERA CLUB members 
heard an instructive talk by Neal Schreur on 
the theory and practice of the Photometer as 
applied to amateur enlarging. 


From the Ground Glass, monthly bulletin of 
the MISSION CAMERA CLUB comes a list 
of officers for 1944: President, Ed Hooke; 
Vice-President, Vic De Valle; Secretary, Lucille 
Tye; Treasurer, Peggy Gale; Print Master, Bud 
Tye. Editor Hooke writes that a San Francisco 
International Salon, long a topic of conjecture, 
is fast becoming a reality, opening June 12th 
at the De Young Museum. Judges will be 
Fred Herrington, APSA, Jack Wright, APSA, 
and Grant Duggins, APSA. 


The ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 
has conferred its Honorary Fellowship upon 
Mr. Joseph M. Bing, of New York, in recog- 
nition of his distinguished services to photog- 
raphy and to the Society. There are only four 
other Hon. FRPS in the U. S., namely: Dr. 
C. E. K. Mees, Rochester; Commander E. J. 
Steichen, USNR; Alfred Stieglitz, New York, 
and Edward Epstean, New York. 
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The OVAL TABLE SOCIETY re-elected 
the following officers for 1944: Dr. Orrin 
Wightman, President; Adolf Fassbender, 
President; Dr. Maximilian Toch, Treas 


Joseph M. Bing, Secretary; Dr. D. J. Ruzickg 
Executive Member. oa 

Associates Edward Alenius and Robert A 
, Barrows were elected to (voting) membe 


Willard Ray wen 


Pee: 


John W. Doscher and O. 
made Associates. 


DUVAL PHOTO CLUB , Jacksonville, 
rida, held its Third Annual Open Print 
petition and banquet recently. Judges Victo 
Rahner, professional photographer, Niche 
Volpe, artist, and Leo Witt, news photographer 
picked prints by D. P. Caldwell for first 
third, second place going to Lt. J. W. Richter, 
USN, of the Jacksonville Naval Station. 
officers for the year are: John L. Varner, Presi 
dent; R. Wade Kornegay, Vice-President, ai 
Harry D. Roberts, Secretary-Treasurer. x 


Club competition in the PSA Continen 
Monthly Print Contest finds all clubs beari 
down as the home stretch looms. The Febr 
ary competition was judged at the KODA 
CAMERA CLUB in Rochester by John Dose! 
Jerome Krimke, and Kenneth Williams. , 
ERA CLIQUE of St. Louis with 89 points, 
lowed by CALIFORNIA CC with 83; GRE 
BRIAR, 82; and QUEEN CITY PICTOR 
ALISTS of Cincinnati, 81. Nine topmost clul 
with accumulated points are: é 
Queen City .....326 Scarab PS 
California CC ...303 W. Suburban .. 
Elkhart CC Hartford CC ....19 
Boston CC .....255 Albany CC 
Photo Guild ....243 


The “quote of the month” comes from Ra 
Pollard, Prexy of the WASHINGTON COUR 
CIL OF CAMERA CLUBS: 7 

“In a world brought to the brink of di 
by intolerance, we can make no better res¢ 
tion for 1944 than to be tolerant in our every 
day lives . . . in photography, if you pleas 
Let us respect the opinions of the followers 
straight photography and processes alike. Strid 
to understand the philosophy of the landse 
artist and the follower of portraiture, and fal 
ing, don’t sneer, but show them the tolerai 
you would expect yourself! The halls ofp 
tography branch off into many rooms; 
unlock them all and throw the keys away!” ~ 


A new motion picture “On the Air—f 
Story of Radio Broadcasting” has been pm 
duced and released by Westinghouse Radio St 
tions, Inc., East Pittsburgh, Pa. Program 
men will be interested to know that it will] 
distributed free to CLUBS, schools, chure 
and association$ throughout the country. 7 

Depicting the detailed operations of a typi 
broadcasting day, the film covers writing, scrip 
ing, rehearsal, timing, production and presei 
tion of radio broadcasts. A tour of a modem 
Westinghouse station leads through all of 
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For complete information write to the Manufacture 


NATIONAL ARTIST MATERIALS CO., INC. 
480 LEXINGTON AVE . NEW YORK 17, N. Y 








your old Camera 


To stay in business I must te 

That’s why my offers are so high. 

I’ve got to sell the stuff YOU send, 

So come-on, loosen up, unbend! 

[ll send your check with light- 
ning speed, — 

For your equipment 


need. Z 1 afin 


President. 


I’ve great 


1 buy, sell and trade 
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IT COSTS MORE 


... BUT IT’S WORTH MORE 


ARGONAUT photo-finishing, among the finest in the 
nation, costs a bit more than the ordinary—but in 
comparison—it’s worth a lot more. You'll agree it’s 
well worth the slight difference when you proudly 
show the pictures you’ve had processed in these 
superior laboratories. 

Write for information about special club member- 
ship and price lists. 


ARGONAUT 


PHOTOGRAPHIC LABORATORIES 
165 East Fort Lee Rd., Teaneck, N. J. 














MAKE MONEY COLORING PHOTOS 





1315 Michigan Ave., 
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and carries on to the transmitter where by 
means of animated drawings, the technical side 
of broadcasting is shown. The “how it works” 
section of the film is a complete. portrayal of 
how sound waves are created in the studio, car- 
ried to the transmitter, amplified, impressed on 
a Carrier wave and radiated by giant tower an- 
tennae. 

Exploring the future possibilities of radio, 
the film depicts an era of startling new devel- 
opments, some of which are already in the mak- 
ing. It predicts a rapid growth in the process 
of radio-photo transmission by which pictures, 
drawings and documents can be sent halfway 
around the globe on radio waves. The film also 
envisions a rapid expansion in the use of tele- 
vision and shortwave broadcasting. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC GUILD OF DE- 
TROIT is promoting a new print exhibition, 
an All-City Travel Show. The idea is to pre- 
sent the type of photography being done in 
Detroit at the present time. It is not necessary 
to be a member of the Guild. After the show 
has been exhibited locally, PSA will sponsor 
it as one of its permanent Travel Shows. ‘ 


Doug Wanser, past president of the SPRING- 
FIELD PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, Spring- 
field, Mass., addressed that club in February on 
“The Helene Saunders Method of Portrait 
Lighting.” Her system has been simplified by 
a simple diagram, showing positions of lights 
and model for the various types of lighting. 
After the demonstration these diagrams and 
allied instructions were given members present 
for use as a reference guide at home. 


Because of the great interest shown by the 
100,000 persons who attended the 1943 Salon, 
visitors to the THIRD CHICAGO INTER- 
NATIONAL SALON OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
will be given an opportunity to vote for their 
favorite prints. The most popular prints thus 
selected will be given awards at the close of 
the salon. All prints receiving the unanimous 
vote of the jury will be awarded certificates of 
honorable mention. Jury . members, Ansel 
Adams, Edward C. Crossett, FRPS, and J. Gish- 
lain Lootens, FPSA, FRPS, will also give awards 
to the five best prints in the Salon. 


THE CAMERA CLUB OF CINCINNATI 
adopted a rule that all assignments for the year 
have to be produced from negatives made after 
January 1, 1944. That June assignment of 
“Flowers” may be a tough one at that; more 


‘business for the flower shops. 


An exhibit of salon prints made in Venezuela 
by Albert Greenfield was displayed at the din- 
ner given at the Waldorf Astoria by the Pan 
America Society in honor of General Medina 
Angarita, President of Venezuela. Mr. Green- 
field, recently discharged from active duty with 


the U. S. Army, is well known in photographic’ 


circles and is often called the “Photographic 
Ambassador of Géod Will.” The photographs 
in the exhibit depict various phases of Vene- 
zuelan life with which most Americans are 
unfamiliar and demonstrate the important role 
photography can play in the good neighbor 
policy. 
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A committee from the OVAL TABLE SO- 
CIETY visited the 11th Pictorial Photogra- 
phers of America Salon and chose the follow- 
ing pictures for their collection: “Old Brass” by 
Earl R. Bennett, of Evanston, IIl.; ““Musette,” 
by Jean Elwell, of Detroit; ‘“‘Novelles des Vic- 
toires,’ by Mildred Hatry, of New York; 
“Closed on Sunday,” by Dorothy Pratte, of 
St. Louis; ‘““Wind Swept” by Michael J. Roll, 
of Dearborn, Mich., and “So What” by Wood 
Whitesell, of New Orleans. 


CALIFORNIA CAMERA CLUB member 
Lee Paschich took his induction physical, was 
passed and ordered to report for induction. 
Arriving there he was told that his papers had 
been lost—had to take the physical over again 
—was turned down — after all arrangements 
had been made for others to take over his busi- 
ness . . . was he disappointed. . . and mad? 


Dr. B. J. Ochsner, F.R.P.S., of Durango, 
Colorado, has exhibited 251 different prints in 
salons in the last 20 years. Has anyone topped 
this? 


TOLEDO CAMERA CLUB’S monthly jour- 
nal “Light Reading” carries a biographical fea- 
ture each issue, thus acquainting the member- 
ship with little known facts about who’s who 
in Toledo photographic circles. Bill Van Behren 
believes in thorough reporting, as witness the 
job he turned in on their Vice President. 


Thumbnail Sketch of 
ROY JACOB BAUNACH 


By Wm. Von BEHREN 


Born: Farm, southeastern Ohio. Name: Af- 
ter much quibbling over Roysel or LeRoi—Roy 
Jacob Baunach. Childhood: Normal, Educa- 
tion: Little red school house. Results: Almost 
expelled 13 times. Reason: Betting with teach- 
er on answers to arithmetic problems — she 
wouldn’t give points. Childhood recreation: 
Running and wrestling with bulls—still hasn’t 
outgrown it. Adolescent life: Learned farm 
work. Adolescent thrill: Won local Grange 
award for wild oats. Favorite farm work: As 
dead weight on clod breaker. City experiences: 
Revolving door in Canton, Ohio, bandstand in 
Mingo, egg truck in Bayard, swooning girls in 
Minerva, mad dash to Youngstown, and the 
doings of the Salem Football Team. 

Favorite story: “13th pork chop.” Favorite 
diversion: Jumping at conclusions. College: 
Ohio U. Endeavor: Athletics, poker, ping pong. 
Fraternity: Sigma Phi. College honor: Voted 
“freshman needing the most paddling.” Burst 
bubble No. 1: Failed to be hurdler because of 
turned up toes. Burst bubble No. 2: Failed 
miserably the night of his premier as trumpet 
ingenue with Sammy Kaye’s Orchestra. Rea- 
son: Someone put alum on mouth piece. Life 
results: Can’t whistle to this day. First job: 
With Minerva Wax Paper Co. Quit when he 
learned that cellophane might obsolete wax 
paper. Intermediate jobs: Minerva, Cleveland, 
Mansfield, each one another step up the ladder. 
Present position: Swartzbaugh Mfg. Company. 
Title: Manager, Ideal Food Service Division. 
Duties: Sweeping up after Weingardt and Von 
Behren. 
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The alliance of DeJur photography and 
DeJur electronics will result in unusual 
developments in both fields. The solution 
of an electronic problem, for instance, 
may be the clue to a better photo- 
graphic device. These two “working 
partners” are already contributing to 
our plans for increasing the desirability 
of the famous DeJur ‘Critic’ Exposure 
Meter in addition to stimulat- 
ing ideas for the creation of 
new products. DeJur—remem- 
ber the name. 
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DISCRIMINATING 

CAMERA FANS 

at no extra cost. Your 35MM roll ultra fine 

grain processed and each exposure enlarged 

to 34%4x4% on deckled-edged gloss or matte 

paper. Only $1.00. 

18-Exposure, 60c. 16-Exposure, 50c 
Reloading with East- 

eens oly se Quality that Excels 

Leaders Since 1920 

HOTO SERVICE “.c7%.3"* 
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CoLor SLIDES 
News Gor Yous, 


THE GREATEST COLLECTION OF OUTSTANDING 
KODACHROME TRANSPARENCIES IN THE WORLD 


GLACIER PARK 





ITE 
F. BIG TREES 
TER LAKE 
. RAINIER 
LAKE LOUISE 


SOLD IN SETS OF SIX $3.00 IN U.S A. 




















35MM POSITIVE TRANSPARENCIES 
1 strip 36 exposures 35¢ 
3 rolis $1.00; nd gree 75 
We watt print 3 2erent atlase or 
or positive. ue hides on venesel. 
36°: ‘some Cardboard Slide Mounts, SOc. FREE MAILERS. 
POSITIVE PRINT CO, 117 N. Wood Ave., Linden, WN. J. 











WE BUY --- USED 
CAMERAS & LENSES 


EXCHANGE 
1003 PENNSYLVANIA AVE. N.W.© WASHINGTON, D.C. 


“BETTER PICTURES” 00 


=F poy a Ste ne ext “31.00 “is 
° and printed to 4 
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rain developed, 
aed prem 
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VAPO ATED—-10¢ Addi, Per Roll. 
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© print. Enlar. 
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D. ine Grain X Developin ng. 
vice Guaranteed. SAV _" MO 

$1.00 today (Or sent C. O. D. plus postage.) 


MINIPIX LABORATORIES 


P. O. Box 1144 Dept. 33 cHICAco 
Copyright 1939, Minipix Laboratori 
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The Old and The New 


CAMERAS of two wars are compared by 
Photography Cadets at the Army Air Forces 
Training Command School at Yale University, 

Outmoded but still serviceable, the folding 
camera used by the celebrated Jack London, 
author and war correspondent, when he cov- 


ered the Russian-Japanese war for the Hearst 
newspapers, is examined by Cadet Robert E. 
Smith of Talladega, Ala., right. An up-to-date 
camera similar to those used on today’s far- 
flung war fronts is held for comparison by Ca- 
det Seymour S. Pudding of Lexington, Ky. 


News From DeJur Amsco 
DEJUR AMSCO CORPORATION of Shel- 


ton, Connecticut, manufacturers of photo-elec- 
tric cell exposure meters, has taken out group 
insurance to cover every individual in their 
employ. Two types of protection are offered, 
group life insurance and hospitalization expense 
insurance, the entire cost will be borne by the 
management. The policies were underwritten 
by the Travelers of Hartford, Connecticut and 
run from $500 to $2500, depending on individ- 
ual seniority. 

Fifty servicemen were guests at the DeJur 
party in addition to the 2,000 employees who 
are now engaged in the manufacture of elec- 
tronic and photographic devices for Victory. 


Spiratone 

SPIRATONE FINE GRAIN LABORA- 
TORIES annourtces that its newly revised price 
list is now ready for distribution. 

All this company’s developing, printing and 
reloading services are described in the pamphlet 
which may be secured upon request from Spira- 
tone Fine Grain Laboratories, 49 West 27th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 





Folder on Calcium Chioride 


A NEW FOLDER on the many uses of Cal- 
cium chloride has just been announced by the 
Solvay Sales Corporation. This company man- 
ufactures the Air-Dryette for removing damp 
air from basement darkrooms. 

Free copies of the literature may be obtained 
by writing to Solvay Sales Corporation, 40 
Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y., and asking 
for the “all- purpose” folder. 


Slidefilm on Slidebinding 


A NEW 33-FRAME SLIDEFILM on the 
proper techniques for using the S. V. E. Slide 
Binder has been announced by the Society for 
Visual Education, Inc. It will be furnished 
free to persons in charge of visual instruction 
departments or courses, and to others who are 
using the binders regularly. 

The slidefilm presents the few common tools 
required for using this simple and safe binder 
—+scissors, brushes, water container, blotter and 
soft cloth. It next shows the proper steps in 
removing Kodachromes from their mounts and 
instructions for the proper cutting apart of 
double-frame prints for binding. 

The next sequence follows each step of the 
binding process, which assures maximum pro- 
tection from dust and moisture. The same pro- 
cedure is followed for either double or single- 
frame slide mounting iri the regular binder, ex- 
cept for the addition of the single-frame mask. 


Complete information concerning the new 
slidefilm and the S. V. E. binders will be furn- 
ished upon request to the Society of Visual 
Education, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Bordeaux Retouching Solution 


MR. D. J. BORDEAUX, photographer and 

inventor of Bordeaux’s French Retouching solu- 

tion, is retiring 

after spending 

fifty-two years in 

the manufacture 

of that prod- 

uct. Mr. Henry 

E. Churchill 

203 South 

Branch Park- 

way, Springfield, 

Mass., formerly 

employed by 

Mr. Bordeaux, 

has taken over 

the manufacture 

and sales of this 

product. Bor- 

deaux’s will 

now be avail- 

able in 25c and 

$1.00 sizes, and 

pints, quarts, 

half gallons, 

and gallons 

from dealers in 

the ohaciste « cities of the United States, Hawaii, 
and Alaska. 
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| 4 oy fresh DuPont film at 
low prices: 


36 exp. roll 35mm, SOc; 3 for $1.25 
18 exp. roll 35mm, 35c; 3 for $1.00 
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AMERICAN STUDIOS 
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TAKE IT IN STEREO! 


HAT’S the way the 

Army and Navy take 
pictures! No “flat” 
print can compare 
with a stereoscopic 


and your 35mm camera. 
Still available at 


See your dealer or order from 


Dept. T-15, 


transparency made and enjoyed with the 
Stereo-Tach and Viewer Outfit #101 


22.50" 


*Plus tax; slightly higher. westof the Rockies. 


ADVERTISING DISPLAYS, INC. 


Covington, Kentucky 











35 MM FILM 


Ultra Fine Grain 
Developed, Printed and 1d Vaporated | 


Your 35 mm roll grain 
$10. Wwe to 3% ae 
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SALONS AND EXHIBITS % Follows P.S.A. Recommended Practices 
Number of Prints | Dates Open to 
Closing Date Name of Salon For Entry Blank, Write to and Entry Fee Public 
Exhibit to see Ninth Rochester Inter- Rochester Memo- 
national Salon of Pho- rial Art Gallery, 
tography. Rochester, i 
Feb. 25-April 2 
Exhibit to see Thirteenth Annual Boston Boston Camera 
Salon of Photography. Club Galleries, 
351 Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass., 
March 20-26 
Exhibit to see 31st Annual International 3 Art Galleries 
Pittsburgh Salon of Pho- Carnegie Insti- 
tographic Art. tute, Pittsburgh, Po: 
March-April, 1944 
March 1 Fourth St. Louis Interna- | W.E. Chase, St. Louis International 4 $1.00 | City Art Museum, 
tional Salon of Pho- Salon, Room 500, Missouri Pacific Forest Park, 
tography. Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. St. Louis, Mo., 
Mar. 18-April 3 
March 8 Fourth Paducah Interna- | E. Earl Curtis, Box 203, Paducah, 4 $1.00 | Main Ball Room, 
tional Salon of Pho- Kentucky. Hotel Irvin Cobb, 
tography. ucah, Ky., 
Mar. 26-April 1 
March 8 Leicester and Leicester- | Anthony Peacock, F.R.P.S., Barkby 4 None |City Art Gallery, 
shire Photographic So- Hall, Leicester, England. for ew Walk, Lei- 
ciety. entries | cester, England, 
from April 1-23 
America 
March 13 Seattle International Ex- | R. B. Pollard, Secretary, 4532 Cali- 4 $1.00 Seattle Art 
hibition of Photography fornia, Seattle 6, Wash. useum, 
for 1944. . Seattle, Wash., 
April 6-May 9 
March 18 Twenty-fourth AnnualCom- | American Photography, 353 New- Any To be judged in [° 
petition of American Pho- bury Street, Boston. 15, Mass. April, and there- 
tography. after exhibited in 
several of the 
principal cities 
of the U.S. 
March 18 Seventh Annual Rocky | Basil Leonoff, Salon Chairman, 4 $1.00 | Chappell House, 
Mountain National Salon 1435 S. Milwaukee Street, Den- Denver Art Mu- 
of Photography. ver 10, Colorado. seum - ag, 
olo., 
April 1-15 
April 1 %1944 Whitinsville Na- | Carl J. Dupree, Salon Secretary, 4 $1.00 Memorial Hall, 
tional Salon. 40 Providence Road, Linwood, Whitinsville,/Mass.« 
Mass. April 22-30 
April 15 Fifth Toledo Internation- | Lev. F. Powers, Salon Chairman, 4 $1.00 Toledo Art Mu- 
al Salon. Toledo Camera Club, 4450 Ver- seum, Toledo, Ohio 
maas Ave., Toledo 12, Ohio. May 7-31 
April 17 #Third Montreal Interna- | Mrs. Raymond Caron, Salon Secre- 4 $1.00 Museum of Fine 
tional Salon of Pho- tary, 77 Sunnyside Ave., West- Arts, Montreal, 
tography. mount, P. May 13-June 4 
May 1 Fifth Annual Salon of Pho- | J. W. Fox, Salon Director, 640 S. a $1.00 | Y.M.C.A. Lobby, 
tography. Main Ave., Sioux Falls, S. D. Sioux Falls, S. D., 
May 10-25 
May 1 % 1944 Wichita Interna- | Mrs. Martin W. Lentz, Salon Di- a $1.00 | Wichita Art Mu- 
tional Salon of Pho- rector, 220 South Holyoke Ave., seum, 619 Stack- 
, tography. Wichita 8, Kansas. man Drive, 
Wichita, Kansas, 
May 13-28 
May 1 Third Chicago Internation- | Stuyvesant Peabody, Chicago His- 4 $1.00 | Chicago Histori- 
al Salon of Photography. torical Society, Chicago 14, Ill. cal Society, North 
Ave. and Clark 
St., Chicago, 
June 5-Sept. 5 
_ May 5 % Cincinnati Salon of Pho- | R. E. Motter, Secretary, Cincinnati | * 4 $1.00 Art Museum, 
tography. Salon of Photography, care of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Cincinnati Art Museum, Cincin- May 24-June 5 
nati, Ohio. 
May 8 Springfield Seventh An- | George E. Brening, Salon Chair- 4 $1.00 Y.M.C. A. 
nual May Salon. man, M. C. A., Springfield, Springfield, Ohio, 
hio. May 16-30 
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The W.P.B.’s “L-267” If your pho- 
tographic work is done in behalf of 
a Federal, State, or Municipal 
Government department or agen- 
cy, a war plant, a research organ- 
ization doing war work, a hos- 
pital, a physician, a medical tech- 
nician, a printing or publishing 
concern, or a vocational training 
institution, you may be able to 
buy some of that long-needed 
photographic equipment. 

This, very much simplified, is 
the purport of the Limitation 
Order L-267 issued by the War 
Production Board. Your Kodak 
dealer has the complete list of 
materials and equipment which 
this order releases from ‘‘Pre- 
ferred order’’ or armed services 
priority. It is still necessary, of 
course, to obtain War Production 
Board authorization, per Form 
W.P.B. 1319. But half a loaf is 
better than none... . And by the 
time this reaches you, it is pos- 
sible that the list of available 
equipment and accessories will 
have expanded. Ask your dealer. 


Data Books Into Handbooks Photog- 
raphy is not static. Constant re- 
search and development inevita- 
bly produce new methods, new 
technics, and new equipment to 
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supersede today’s “last word.” 

For example, owners of the 
Kodak Reference Handbook are 
in possession of remarkably com- 
plete information on all of the 
Handbook’s ten major subjects. 
But since first editions of the 
Handbook, new Data Books on the 
subjects of Kodak Films and Copy- 
ing have appeared, with some in- 
formation not included under 


Ring out the old, ring in the new. 


those headings in the Handbook. 
Does this fact discount the value 
of the Handbook? Not at all. For 
the new Data Books are punched 
so that they can be substituted for 
the corresponding sections in the 
Handbook. Thus, at the trifling 
cost of Data Books, your Hand- 
book is brought up to date. 

The question may arise, ‘‘How 
can I know, without careful com- 
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parative scrutiny, that my copy of 
the Kodak Reference Handbook 
can use these new Data Books to 
advantage?” Very simply. Check 
the date in the copyright notice, 
opposite page 3 in the Handbook. 
If it is November, 1941, or earlier, 
the new Data Books will provide 
you with revised information. ... 
By the way, the next time you 
visit your dealer, ask him about 
the registration card for Hand- 
book owners. You'll be interested. 


“On Target” You probably saw 
that Kodak ad which vividly dis- 
played the “before and after’ as- 
pects of an American bombing 
attack on an enemy cruiser. Such 
accuracy and effectiveness are 
not accidents. They are the re- 
sults of painstaking, great skill, 
and reliance on optical devices of 
the utmost precision. Kodak's re- 
search in the development of new 
kinds of glass and in applied op- 
tics has, once and for all, de- 
stroyed the old idea that a good 
lens must be an imported lens. 


At Your Service For complete, 
specific, friendly information on 
all things photographic, keep in 
touch with your Kodak dealer or 
write directly to Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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SHOOTING FOR THE SALONS? 


Kodabromide is an enlarging 


paper well suited for the making 
of exhibition prints which require 


brilliant and rich blacks. 


KODABROMIDE....... 


can use it with any type enlarger. 


Long-scale emulsion . . . wide latitude 
in exposure and development... an 
ideal general-purpose enlarging pa- 


& 


per. Its brilliant, rich black tone 
is uniform through all degrees of 
contrast, and especially uniform for 
a wide range of development times. 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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